UNITED STATES REVIEW. 


GEOGRAPHICALLY, the United States are differently situated 
any other great n nt wer now in existence. 
is surrourfded by states of equal or superior 
osed. to invasion and conquest from enem1l 
very doors. The United States, on the 


bordered on their interior frontier by 
oo finine themselves 
cant hordes ot savages conlining themselves to prt 
sions, never a piring to conquest or occ 
] ‘ : Is ae ‘ . . m 
dangerous to the lives and prope 

’ rad fal 1? - 
nace the safety of the state. In 


rounded by States and colonies so intrinsicall: 
preclude all apprehension of invasion from these quarters until 
some great radical change takes place in the relative position 
of the powers now occupying this continent. It isonly in their 
maritime frontier they require to be defended, and 
presents itself, whether this can best be done by fortifi 
by a navy, or by both combined. 
“The i ibility of protecting a sea-coast of several thou- 
‘cessible in almost as many points, by fortifications 
ly obvious. It would exhaust the entire resources 
ry, and at the same time require a force to defend 
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them so numerous as justly to excite the jealousy of the people 
of the United States, eri are well aware that great armies 
placed on a permanent footing, have at all times, and every- 
where bee sooner or lat “rT, converted from means of def hse 
to aesinnin of tyranny and oppression. It is, therefore, 
only the ereat comme reial cities an 1 the naval stations that ean 
L © adequate! ly fortified. ‘The secondary towns and.the remain- 
ler of the coast, though equally entitled to protection, would 
ve left defenseless, or be obliged to defend themselv« 

The militia, though, when properly trained and animated by 
the spirit of patriotism, the best defense of nations, are under 
our present system—or rather absence of all system—totally 
inadeqn 1ate to the defense of fortification is, beine unskilled in 
the management of a ‘tillery, and ignorant of the science of 
defense. In their hands, these fortifications might threaten, 
but could not strike, and only invite the enemy they could not 
repel. It is, we think, much to be regretted that this most 
important arm of the national defense is now so muc lected, 

id that in most if not all the States they are, we | leve, |- 


he purpose of ascertaining 
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dom, if ever, mustered, even for t 
whether they are furnished with the most lmpie muiltary 

ts; or if called together, the fine for non-attendance 
is so insignificant that it is little less than a premium for 
absence. Whatever vestige » of the martial vigor of our ances- 
tors may have survived the Rev o] lution 1, seems gradually d 
away among the rural popul: ition,” at ee of the “Old T' 
teen.” The spirit of trade has, in a great measure, supersed d 
that of patriotism, and the people now rely entirely on a stand- 


ing army to protect their persons and property. ‘This we fear 
isa bad sign. A free people should be their own defenders, 
and never lose sight of the great lesson of ex] nce which 
teaches that an army which can protect, can also jugate 
them if they have not the spirit to defend the ves. But 
be this as it may, fortifications in the hands of a } nilitia, 


i, 4] 7 ry} . st is oo 4+] ‘ 
would be of little aid. They might bristle with cannon a d 
bombs, but would be incapable of striking, and on invit Lint 


7 ] 
enemy tney could not re pel. 


There are other serious objections to depending on fortifica- 
tions for the national defense. They are a sort of two-edged 
41 4 . 7 7 fal rm se is S i . ° 4 47 1 : } c 
sword tLnat cuts DOtn Ways. Ch Vy may pass into the hands ot 
a aati ta ai \ ieee. Le 
the enemy and be turned against ourselves. A country de- 
> 7 4+] { 4 { ‘ are ee : : 1 
pending altogether on fortified posts tor protection CONG UCT 
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when they are subdued, and they become chains to hold it in 
+ ° ° e 7 on . “ ° — 1 
subjection. Fortifications are also immovable, and can only 
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afford protection within reach of their guns. They may pro- 
tect a city, but not a state. 

On the other hand, ships of war are very expensive luxu- 
ries. ‘They cost immense sums and soon wear out, while well- 
se |: 
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parative small navy, any great increase would be absurd. 
since 1t would only lead to additional delay in fittine out addi- 
ional ships. Buta seareity of seamen, whenever it occurs, is 
Suivi a unted for. INAVAL Seamen are always more Ol ess 
t, : Se ae eS ] , 
vhe ( neree is in a flourishing state, because almos 
ail tC trips to iow wages and 
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long cruises. But it should be recollected that in time of war 
with a great maritime power, commerce would be at once crip- 
pl ed, and seamen thus thrown out of employment in the mer- 
chant service, seek it in that of their country. ‘There was no 
scarcity of seamen during the late war with Great Britain; 
and the same will doubtless be the case in any future one, 
unless Jack should be driven into foreien service by the eftorts 
of sentimental twaddlers, and wholesale reformers in Congress 
to convert him into a saint or a teetotaller. 

[t would, however, we think, be good policy in that honor- 
able body to pass an act compelling every merchant-vessel to 
em] loy a certain number of apprentices, or boys, in proportion 
to its tonnage, W! ich Congress can do under the power to 
regulate commerce. W ithout doubt, the merchants would 
oT mble, as they always do when a feather is laid on thi 
shoulders. But it would in the end be agreeably beneficial to 
them and their country, and shou ld, ogee wey both 
their self-interest and _ patrio tism. The system of naval 
apprenticeship revived by the present Secretary, if it can 
successfully carried into effect t leral 
probably furnish an important addition of seamen. But we 


makati, my ft YN) 
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regret to say, we doubt the ultimate success of the exp ment. 
The late Secretary Paul ling, we understand, devoted much of 
his attention to this a Ile ha | collected several hu 1dr d 


oo , Ls: 7 c - c Sense 45 . . 4 
apprentices, ant d establish d scnoois tor the Ir instruction 1h the 
ree ‘iving ships at the principal naval stations, under the direc- 


tion of naval rofessors ; and as a stimulant to study and good 
conduct, annually bestowed an acting midshipman’s warrant 
+ ’ ? 


on the boy who was I ‘ommended by his teacher, or at the 
head of each school in actual acquirements and moral con- 
duct. But the result of the experiment did not, it 1s under- 
stood, answer his expectations. 


These apprentices were, as well gt policy as necessity, 
taken from the class of boys who had hitherto led a vagabond 
life, and enjoyed the freedom of the oan without any restraint 
but the fear of the police officer and the penitentiary. It is 
very difficult to eae such weeds bear wholesome fruit; and 


i * 
as a general rule, believe exp erience will show, that the 
being 1 in whom vie ad depravity have been engrafted in early 
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yrecepts but those of immo- 
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ife, who has never received any } 
os 


rality, or seen any examples but those of corruption, will s | - 
dom, if ever, make an honest man or a useful citizen. Vice, 


when sucked in, as it were, with the mother’s milk, becomes 
the 


chronic, and can never be thoroughly eradicated. Neither the 
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discipline of the navy, nor that of the State prison or peni- 
tentiary, ean work a th orough reformation 1n the se imprac ti- 
cable materials. Few were redeemed from their vicious habits; 
a considerable portion deserted on receiving leave of absence 
when returning from a first cruise, and were never retaken ; 
and seare ly any of - remainder continued attached to the 
service after the expiration of their term of apprenticeship. 
1us after being e dient l at the public expense, receiving pay 
sufficient for their clothing at the same time, very little benefit 
was derived from their services. Such, we are assured, was 


the result hay ‘tary Paulding’s experience, when from these, 


d other causes, he relinquished all hope of the success of the 
cn. We eame 31 iy hope, however, the present capable, 
active. and energe » hes id < f the Navy 1) Jepartment may be 


more fortunate. But to resume our appro} riate subject. 

In placing our principal reliance for the genet al defer se of 
the coast and commerce of the United States on a navy, We by 
nomeans desire to exe lude fort ifications as indispet ] sab] > au xil- 
larles, although it must occur to all that the latter are exclu- 
vely defensive, while the former 1s 7 offensive and cle fens- 
: ie next war, come when it will, 
and be it with whom it may, will not Ge exclusively defensive 
either on the ocean or the land. But isaac so or not, the 
command of the seas would not be sufficient. Fortifications 
would still be required for the protection of our principal 
orts and naval stations. A havy is not intended to be sta- 
ionary, and ean not be always at hand for every exigency of 
ar. yy Britain, which has long depended on her “ wooden 
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ive. It is believed that 1 


walls” for protection, was, during the absence of ween the 
caf ] | ah] Sone } Ylanl- Case 1 t Ralti 
whole of her disposable force in the Black Sea and the Baltic, 
so destitute of all other defenses, that she could not have pre- 
vented the landing of twenty or thirty thousand men, or 
indeed, half ve number, nor defended her capital and naval 
station 4 from a fleet of ten or a dozen steamers and ships of war. 
It is, - Sees pcigeeatont to intrust the national defense to a 
navy alone. 

In the present state of the world, the only powers by which 
the United States ean be seriously assailed, are Great Britain 


rks ao ee * 

and France, which are three thousand miles distant, with a wide 

ocean intervening. It should not, however, be forgotten that 
] 


their fleets may rendezvous, and find shelter and supplies ‘s at 
Hali wax, Jamaica, Bermuda, Martinique, and G: wi a loupe, 


though a great portion of their supplies must originally come 
Kone Europe. The most dangerous of our enemies is Great 
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he score of any superiority in naval 
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Britain, not so much on t 
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, 1 1 


every side by her colonies, and naval an¢ 


attording at the same time a refu 


rowess or power, as from our being environed almost on 
‘we 





armies, and supplies for subsistence and repair. sy these 
means she has brought her power to our very doors, and is 
always in striking distance. France, in virtue of the enten( 
cordiale, now partakes in all these advantages. Zs 


rron these re ses we draw The co} lysi ] hat HV for t] 
rom tn prem we raw tiie nei on that | Lar 1 
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most efficient arm of the national defense is a navy, and t 
no triumphs on the land should ever tempt us to neglect the ; 
sea, It is most unquestionably our best defense as well as om ' 
keenest weapon of annoyance against Great Britain and France, 
which alone can at this ti » or are likely in future, to brine 
their hostility to our shores. ‘That hostility will, in all prova- 
bility, be concentrated on our maritime frontier. We do not 
apprehend they will atte: lish r equilibrium of 
power in the New World x to u nd hold 
ssession of any portion of the interior; though it is, w 
unk, not at all improbable they may indulge a long! 1 
New -Orleans, the most imp rtant position in the United S . 
and at this moment the least protected of any one of our great ‘ 
commercial emporiums. Once in possession of that, it might 
eXtre ‘ly diffie it to dislo lo them without anothe) { 
Hlickory;” and thus almost the entire valley of the Mississip 
ould be corked up in a bottle like the Russian possessions 
the Black Sea. Here, if anywhere, it seems to us, that strong 
tifications are indispensable, until we have a navy,suflicient 
at least to hold in check any armament either or both th 
powers can bring directly to bear on the United States 
We do not mean by this, that we should be prepared 1 
oppose ship to ship, man to man, and gun to gu I this w 
1i0t be necessary. We have at this moment before 1 an ¢ \ 
am of the mightv efforts necessary to fit out expedition 
th Ba tic and Liv Blac mea, the enormous ¢ Cp hnses al 
unavoidable obsta ‘les and delays by whiecn they are embar- 
l, thou rh the cistat ce is In one case less tha 1 one half. In ' 
the other not more than two thirds that across the Atlantic 


) } 
| they contemplate any thing beyond mere predatory 
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incursions, or 1n the phrase of the belligerent sondon Ff 

Beet cr ; ed Oa Ta a a ae a ay ae 
scouring our coasts,” they would materially Gamage our hen- 


roosts and plg-sties, and perhaps lay some of our cities in 


? “7 Pt ] ae a cae cee ie ] 
ashes, or under contribution, and this would probably be the 
ec 1 . - } ‘} = ] i i ],] le 
extent ol their triumphs, pHuoulad they attempt to DILOCK- 
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ade the ports of the United States, they will find it very dif- 
ferent from blockading Russia. We ean not be edrked up in 
the Baltic and the Black Sea. Our coast has more mouths 
than Cerberus, and to shut them all would require a different 
strain from that of Orpheus, and a stronger arm than that of 
Hercules. All the navies afloat on the seas could not keep up 
a recular and efficient blockade of the coasts of the United 
States for a single campaign. 


Neither Great Britain nor France can man one half their navy 


7 a ee , . . . . . 

ata time, and this not without a resort to impressment or con- 
. ° ryyy . 4 1 ale 

scription. The boasted sixty thousand men, said to be on the 

roll of the French navy, are by far the greater portion not even 

1° - . . : rn 1 

ordinary seamen, and but special few of them volunteers, as 
1} ° ryy . . . 7 . 7 

all our sailors are. ‘They are principally river boatmen, and 

7 1 . ‘ : } “ ‘9 > . 

Vi tare Ci Lamong us ” Li negshore-men,” a sort of amphi- 

1 “47 ee > ° 

\ bonds who are neither fish, flesh, nor fowl, and it 

] ] 1 1 

es irs to make any thing more of them than fresh- 


ho tl the instinct of a Frenchman As to the form- 

of British ships of war in the Baltic and the Black 
Sea, if we may judge from some broad hints of Admiral Na- 
pier since he returned from dancing the air of “Over the 
water to Charley,” it is badly equipped, badly manned, and 


on 4 . 9 an hoe on 

rather inaiuterently officered. 
1 , hs San +] . . aT ’ — ah 
Commerce is proverbially the mother as well as the nurse of 


a. inner. Bl Pied } Pe ee De et eee eee ae nal 
a navy, and that of the United States is now at least equal to 
, 1 
l 


any nation of the globe. In proportion to commerce is the 
number of seamen, and the number of seamen decides the 
capacity of a nation to maintain a naval foree. In this respect 
the United States are superior to France, and at least on a par 
with Great Britai 1 it is only thei bination that makes 


Itain, and 1618 only their combination ft 
| 4] hic i] 
| | 


rl) niy 
them cially formidable. Whether 


any length of time, is a question that can only settled by 
time. We pretend to no extraordinary insight into the future, 
but from certain indications occasionally peeping forth, we 
should be inclined to predict this hot love will soon be cold, and 
searcely outlive the honey-moon. ‘To use a somewhat hack- 
neyed, though beautiful illustration, Great Britain and France 
are like the iron and clay in Nebuchadnezzar’s image—they 
may cleave together for a while, but will never incorporate. 
a ‘ 


wo such brilliant rival suns can not long shine together in 
here. The furious cannonade of compliments 


1 
daily interchanged between them, if it does not imply a con- 
sciousness of mutual insincerity, at least seems to indicate a 
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mutual distrust. There seems strong reason to anticipate that 
should they fail in establishing their equilibrium of 
they will endeavor to cast the blame on each other, and that if 
successful, they will quarrel about the division of the spoils. 
But setting this aside; we do not pretend to indicate the na- 
val force which would be necessary to deter any foreign power 
from risking its ships of war so far from home, and in t 
of an ent my whose naval prowess has br en dl 
succession of triu nphs over an opponent who |] L hitherto 


boasted of invinci ity. We shall content ours ly with as- 
suming that the United States, in their present condition, are 


1] , . : BTN ie ae 1; : : = . 
ible to keep up, or at least hold in readiness for service in any 
exigency, a naval foree sullicient to deter any nat , nowever 
powerful, from wantonly assailing their rights, their interests, 

7 . 7 - " 
or their honor. 
ny} oe - } -] "1] 7 1 , 
LNat a Crisis 18 approacniny, Which wl pl sl i peo- 
i I 

; a . 
pie of the United States th stern ne SSILY « ( and 
maintaining such a foree, appears to us every d b 

7 ry") T 4 ] ‘ 
more evident ihe [ hnited states, we appl ( 
] 
too mucn rellance <¢ that great maxim Ol ) mn 
; 1 1 C4 tn! 
which has beco one ot 1 fundamental } [ 1 
, ry 7 , ~ 1 
foreign policy. Though it did not suffice to pre lat 
war witl En |. | } ’ { ] tava tha‘ 4 th ov 
war with Mngoland, they seem to beileve that » 10 as they 

' , . > . . } . . . . 
aont interiere with other natio other 1 ons ot ll - 
f gt ] Nan } } 1] { 
fere with them But this system of ab nee ible 
° 7 ] 
rounaation {ol perpetu lL pea unieSS @ SImMllar } ( 5 untl- 

J I I 
. ] 4 41 ec 4 
versally adop l, li In Ul nature OF thi pos ) Ol 
: ; : ; 
any 1 ition LO be mystress ol lis OV 1 dest ly SU 5S] COlL- 
a a cate > al ice Y eaann VT] 4] 
tinues a member oft the community of nations. Wh tne 
1 “17 #4 ; 1 } 
storm is raging, the waves will dash on the most distan res, 
via ah a age t 
and, with every desire to preserve peace with L the )] 1 
there 18S no independent nation that will not at some 1 e Ol 

4] a a ae ] 14 : ; ’ Sad ] Se 
other be brought to the alternative of resistance or s 3s10n 
to insult or wrong. Until the nature of m S radically 
1 1 1 . 7 , »* 
changed, ora new race created, no nation ¢ Vy reiy tor 
Sag er * As 5s ; 
defense on its abstinence from all oifensive ade to- 


ward others. Nay, if carried too far, experience has every- 


7 . 7 77° . 
where proved that, instead of repelling, 1t only Vites a es- 
§10n, he na 10n, like the individ lai, that aaop 1@ GOCLTINE 
oe ae ] 1; ] al ives ! 1. 
of passive obedience and non-resistance, al ul One Cheech 

) ) 
W ns te on the oth may congratulate itseil eS es 
1 1 } 1 ? : 1 ] 4 
being Kicked on the pret l tweaked WY | , O ‘ t FOU d 


into the bargain. 


The discovery of America was equiva nt to th » ise very Ol 
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a new world, and, since the independence of this continent, 
there have been two worlds instead of one: two s parate sys- 
tems, in many respects extremely difficult to harmonize. They 
differ in the fundamental principles of their government, their 
political maxims, their social organization, and, above all, in 
some most important points of international law; and this last, 


necessarily 


if there were no other bones of cont ntion, will 
1 


bring them into collision. 


The doctrine of perpetual allegiance maintained by Great 


Britain, and made the basis of the right of 1mpressme t, bears 
so clirectly and so heavily on the United MH tates, that it can not 


l 
be subi itt to without a | ase al dd Cc ywwardly Si erifice of their 


onor, by abandoning the protection of their citizens, native as 
‘ll as adopted. The assertion of the freedom of the seas, 


tained by standing at all times ready to maintain that position 
all hazards; by arms, if negotiation, remonstrance, and pro- 


Wi ich is a cardinal principle in the ir pol cy, can only be sus- 


J « 
tests fail. The doctrine of perpetual allegiance has been ex- 
} 
tended to children born in the United States, whose fathers 
re or had been British subjects, bv a decision of the Vice- 


Kngland; and as the decisions of Sir William 
1¢ British Court of Admiralty, were, and still are, 
=) : 


as , : y s a : Bose aa 
condemnation of our own vessels, we presume it is anticipated 
nited States will pay the like devotion to the dictum of 


iy reast nably expect 


[ rt 
the Viee-Ch incellor, which we may one di 
to see quoted by some of our lawyers in su} port of the right 
of impressment. We are inclined to the opinion it is high 
ime to think and act for ourselves, on great national subjects 

volving pri ciph s of international law, in the adoption of 


Se Bee i eae ee tnace OR oT ee 
igh every independ nt State has an equal voice, and which 


» power has a right to dictate to anothe 

The United States may be said to represent the new world 
in its relations with the old. They are, in fact, the natural 

iardians of those younger sisters, while still in the cradle 


4 


. ye 1 
trugeling to cast olf tl 


1e old ragged remnants of the colonial 


i 


ivery, and involved in domestie dissensions arising either from 


oes 

vlinge of races, or the despicable contests of rival leaders, 

1 *,° > . a a 1 7 a] oe zs ai S 
whose ambition of power 1s only equalled b lelr incapacity 
¥ 7 . 7 . . 7 * . = 

» govern. So long as this unhappy state of things continues, 


‘a boundless sphere for the intrusion of a foreign 
ees ae ] ; ] DS eihpitie hie eo 
luence, which, if managed with the usual dexterity of Euro- 


i 
‘ 
a 7 ees Be a ae ai de : 
Wn dip omacy, can not fail to deeide the co St between con- 


i. . , 47 ] ’ es > oad 
ding factions, and become master of both by siding with 
’ 
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venture to assert, appealing to the authority of the bes 

1 1] 1 °11 
ed travellers, that the late i 
more for the progress of Christianity, civilization, and liberty, 


during his reign, than Great Britain, and France, and Turkey, 


ct 


-1Intorm- 


‘ ar mie se MANS A coe 
ustrious Emperor Nicholas did 


and Austria have done in a hundred years. If the Czar 1s 
despotic, it is clear it is in the affections of his subjects; that 
he reigns over their minds as well as their bodies; and sixty or 


1 1 
9A .p ‘ , rmne ie f ro} ve mow ) 
seventy mililons of people, though they may ni 
i . 


I 
ened as the refined populace of London, Paris, Vienna, or Con- 


9 curiae Dear Pawar oe) ; roe 
Stantinopie, Dave a clear right to judge lor the! 


f 
< 

j 
- 
~ 

f 


eis’ 
where they alone are concerned. In one last word; Russia is 
the natural ally of the United States, the great counterpoise to 
{ we ht of a combination whose avowed policy is hostile to 
their interests, and as such has a legitimate claim at least to our 


ing alone in the world fichting the bat- 


In sympathizing with the present weakness and impending 


fate of the Ottoman Empire, 1t might be well to ask ourselves 


’ . * 77 } a ee + > . s 
whether its fall should be a subject of regret or commiseration. 
ty . . . - , ’ a . 7 . 
We are far from any intention of adding fuel to the fires of 
; nd } ] - > fry va h; ae 1) ] ° hi 9] 1x 
b ) and intoiler ce for we have too much of this already 
> i ] - ‘ 
among us. But let us east a brief glance at the history of the 
] T 1 ’ 7 ‘ 
rise and progress of Islamism, and the Empire of the Crescent 
pein ] Ko 
It o1 na LIn-Imposture, and Was exciusively propagate d by 
: nm 1 : ; i 
or he instruments of its extension were a horde of 
rbaria issuing from no one knows where, and who, adopt 
nN ha ) ] \ hammea y 1° } » Pas 1a 
ing t ( ( Mohammed, trom pagans came tanatics. 
? 7 1 » } 
W herever they went, they carried with them fire, sword, deso- 
; : : ; ; 
ition, bigotry, and intolerance; and the only alternative of 
nqu | nations was, ‘‘the Koran, tribute, or death. Their 
ee ae : 
ravages extended over the most populous and fertile regions of 
; am Ke a : ae tee 8 oa ’ , } es 
Asia, which have lone been deserted and desolate: and the 
yvernment is that of the worst species of despotism, combin- 
] . ] ] 4 4] ‘] ] ] Ny i ah i > 
\\ in itself that of both Church and State, and pueaading 


{ 
Heaven to the unbridled excesses of an uncon- 


t 
A 
trolled will. Both theoretically and practically, the Sultan is 
] . . 
I 


1 


7 
absolute master of the lives and property of all his subjects, 
] ‘ ee 4] ey : Pek ss A ee a 
from the Grand Vizier to the peasant, and the bowstring and 
contiscation are the ordinary modes of getting rid of an obnox 
e ’ , one + . 
ious slave and of replenishing his purse 


. ° ° ° : - ° e “1] s E 
A large portion of his immense empire is without govern- 


ment and without protection, roamed by wandering tribes of 


. } ] ; ] “Qe 1 ty : wolly Pn 
robbers and tfreebooters and no stranger, especl yYiuea 


Christian, can venture to set foot in the country without almost 
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jertainty Ors sing y his property, 


CTENSE 


if no 


t hi 


( 
ull Asi . Minor, in Syria, Egypt, Armenia, 
amin. ¢ and ey en in the very p rovince of whic 


is the capital, all travellers agree in stating 


perience, that, without a firman from the 


of a caravan, or an escort of turl 
afe from insults, plunder, viol el 
in the ne: 
The late | Sultan Mahmoud, ha 
sooner, might p ssibly have at lea 


is S« 


2 


Say sr : 
of his empire; tor, con sidering the 
] 


he labored, he was a remarkable, it 


has often resuscitated empires. 


+ 


tastrophe he was laboring to avert. 


there were not materials for re-bt 
worn out: the sword of Islamism 


; ; ; ; : 
in the decline of nations had come 


construct a new edifice, because the 


materials. In such a state of thing 


before he took him in hand. There w: 
upon, and the — he administered 


ANS, 


nce, 


“ne 1! shborhood of Cc _ es. 
1 he reigned a 


1 fac 
But 


) 
Wak 


by « 
uldin 


Vv 


Val 


»> whe 
whet! 


re 1s 
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: l1Te 
S lire, 
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no stranger 
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no 
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OLS 


tonny 


lv h: 


ONLY 


century 


The O 


] . 
ney 


fou 


S, reform is out 


tion, : ad there is no remedy but revolution. 


i 


tan seems of a gentle, amiable disposition ; 


i 


man to carry out the contemplated reforms of hi 


He is a mere tool in the hands 
French Mi i ter, and, with the best 
less in enforcing his own edicts ou 
4 1 

can not be 
the harvest sown by long ages of 
violence: and, from | 

t 
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1] ‘5 . 1 , 
Christian race, at leng 


) 

1 
' 
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‘ustice in becoming the football of Christian monarchs. 


e Li 
in 


= } 
tside 


eing, for ages past, 


rd 


entions, 


the 


The 


} + 
Dut 


Re 


SerTrs 


regenerated except by revolution. 
usurpation, ] 


1 presents another example « 


Shi 


yePTSE 
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the oppr 


. ° 7° ° “yi 
undergoing this process, the present inhabitants « 


experience a series of severe suff 
osterity may reap the benefit. It 


ering: 


1S 


but 
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tne to 


ict 
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yye 
hich 


and often ma 


ast arrested tne fé 
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tantinople 
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bread by the sweat of his brow; and it seems equally |} 
tiny to purchase future happiness by many sacrific 

: 4 . \ ° , soe | , lip ies ] | LL . 
present. For every luxury in the anquet of life we mu 
. , . $ . 
the price; id, as liberty is one of the greatest ae these 
] } ] 1 3 > x 7 Thawte 

always dearly bought. Let us, then, leave Turkey to it 
with the assurance that, like all the nations of the eart!] . 
in the hands of an all-wise Being, who overrules the acti 


men, and who alone foresees their consequences. 
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THE WRITINGS OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


THE second name in the list of that great and glorious band 
of patrio » LO” W hot n } the ee St ites of An erica owe that in- 
1S perh: ips his, whose stialadasii nos have induced 

to pen the prese nt article. Y et, amidst what a sublime gal- 
aXy ( f talent and inte grity is that name to be found. We con- 
fess that we know of no period, either in ancient or modern 
history, which is so signalized by such a numerous an 
presence. ‘The European may accuse us of what is too often 
denominated our national vanity as we say this. We can not 


our ancestors— 


august 





help it. To this period, and that race of men 
we recur with 9 le. We extend our hand toward them. We 
say, these were giants 1n honor, integrity, and in genius. With 
prout | and fe: al less spirit, we ask the worl ld what race of men 
ley propose to par: allel with such men as these? 

Perhaps a quicker blood and a more personal and grasping 


n starred the age which had begotten Napeleon, with a 
more vivid and impulsive action. Around the Macedonian 
Alexander were gathered a more brilliant military, but a far 
less scrupulous class of intelligence. A darker and more 

er tly subtle—even did we grant it to have been as patriotic 
and honess-~feeling. opened the English Cromwell. Stains, 

1 dark and blemishing stains, too, rest upon each of these 


} 
} 
i 


epochs. What ober of the greater periods in the history of 
he Old World is there which may, for a sn moment, be reck- 
oned against that time in our a innals, with w ‘6 ch the name of 


THOMAS JEFFERSON is so indissolubly united by the gratitude 


n 
1] 
I 


s of Thomas Jefferson. Publis hed by the order of the Joint Com- 





ittee of Congress on the Library, from the Original Mani ripts deposited in the 
Department of State. Edited by H. A. Washington. P ublished by John C. Riker, 


{ 
129 Fulton street, New-York. 
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of those for whom and for whose children and for whose child- 
ren’s children he drew up that precious document, to whose 
fearless enunciation of the primary principles of liberty and 
freedom we owe that which we cherish as our brightest posses- 
sion—our 1n lep ndenee among the nat ion s of the eartl 
When for a moment we pause and recollect the men amon; 
whom he moved—when we recollect ~ names of James Madi- 
son, Patrick Henry, Nathaniel Maco: ne I) k] 
moger Sherman, Lafayette, ( G sorve Mason, James Otis, Richard 
He ry Lee, the gallant Ma as true as the steel of his ow 
ot. James Monroe, dirs den > Hi: ul niltor n, John J Vy; Jo in 


‘ ‘ > | + . ] +] 
acho, General Gates, with the almost number othe 
great and honest men, of whom any country might have reason 


to be proud, and rank at their head the greatest na Of al 
that oF SeODeRY Washington, whose unblenching integrity and 


) 
ee: 
ver-weak ned firmness of purpose rendered him the pri 


I | 
are et of that proud edifice to which each and all of them 
lent his ready will and helping hand and eager labor, we can 
not but feel it was no common intellect, such a race of 
men as these committed the task of drawin yr up and embody- 


1 


ing our Deel: raul yn of In depe naence. 
Our fathers s ied it with their blood. May God avenge 
on their children 1, if they are ever untrue to the great trust tha 


these men bequeathed them. 


) 
} 1 
l 


One of the most valuable portions of this work to the stu- 
d nt of history, as it must be to the st id nt of the pers ynal 
character of greatness, is the Auto-Biography of J n, which 
ay be considered, though unfinished a model « 


ey } with Whicn le Das b en link 1 to poss Ss Ol I ly 5 
sufficient public interest to justify him in thus appealing to 
posterity. His style is scrupulously curt and inornate. It 
dw lls upon public events as they were ¢c nnected vy ith himself. 

ae +1 See as lr +} ar > 


and conse juently with the legislative portion of the history of 


the Revolution, and our primary existence as an independent 
nation. Consequently, but little is here exhibit d by is pen 
which may attract the attention of the general reader, although 
much Is there that will be gratifying, as well as replete with in- 
formation to him who will weigh the facts narrated in it by the 
judgement of one who, in his youth, : ~ porne an ac tly e part in 


J 
them. Nor only so, but in his age, 1 passion, impulse, and 
V - . . , 


7 4 4 } 
Tanity were Ww l]-n ro worn out for t his auto-vD10 woiy was 
’ 1 1 4] 1 
sicet it l 1h D 7 f] son Wh i I ripeness Ot ! l LOUCLII 1 
u [ } pe yt and seventieth yj il had La : Dy pen l! 
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11S hand to narrate, as barely and suceinctly as 1b was py ssible, 


; . ve oh. fa ; is ; 
iis own snare of the great and stirring events in which his 


youth had borne its part. 

~ & Peter, my father,” says Jefferson, ‘‘was born February 29, 
L707-5, and intermarried 1739 with Jane R indolph, of the age 
of nineteen, daughter of Isham Randolph, one of the seven 
sons of that name and family, settled at Dungeoness, in Gooch- 
land. ‘They trace their pedigree far back in England and Scot- 
nd, to which let every one ascribe the faith and merit he 


} 
i 
\ 
y 


7 1 7 8 1 
[Is not the last sentence a key to the whole of the earnest and 
; : we soe: . 
tried Republicanism of Jefferson’s character? Does it not show 


us how it was, that, from the commencement of the Revolution, 
ne we rforee bore such a prominent part in it ? Probably, w | ile 


‘ else : Pe Fineniie A eswmved. eee ee em 
vet a young man, his valuation of the claims of family and de- 
; 
| 


scent may not have been so decidedly low. Nevertheless, t] 


. 1 : 3 > e ° . .s _ 

seed of that valuation must have existed in his mind, If it did 

ora Tass ; ; : 

not grow with his growtna, it acquired consistence and strength 
i 1 


; — ' ' 
nenea, he h came the R VoO.iution 


l 
1 2 < 
as the man himselil strengt 


! 1 se is ee a ee ae | fae — 
and mathematically wrought out for him, that great ciple 
PR, Bae a sail Pe Bis ait cai 
Ot valuing nothing as the equal of human talent and human 
Fal Se ee eS 4 Doula ] ie a a 
integrity, which constituted ailke the fundamental Vasis, WHe- 
ther of his thought or of his action. 
50 GO Ste ntly, indeed, did this lead y prineipic bi: 3 his 
that. in speaking of the Virginia Legislature, of which ] 


4 . _—_ ' r ° ] 
‘ame a member in 1769, he says: ‘* Our minds were circum- 
faa See a ee, Tere ae eee ae 
‘ribed within narrow limits by an habitual belief that it was 


our duty to be subordinate to the Mother Country in all mat- 


ters of government, to direct all our labors in subservience to 
her interests, and even to observe a bigoted intolerance for all 
religions but hers. The difficulties with our representatives 
were ol habit and despair, not of refl etion a | conviction : 
[f—as we be lieve he did, although this was written later— 
at the age of twenty-five, he could thus conscientiously discri- 
inate the feelings of others, his mind must early have devel- 





ls impr ssions could not have b en the chance 


oltshoot ot th » clreumstances amongst which he was p ace 


’ 
} +] . ; ttlod re] ' F ‘c exy Fa} 
Dub the organic and settled developm nt of his own suilcing 


aud vigorous intellect. 

From this time, the native powers of his mind and his honest 
ambition impelled him mto a leading position. He entered 
into the stirring desires that made themselves active in the 


souls of our sires. He found a voice to shape them with, and 
i 

wre ] $ 4 1 fy ee ate Oa { 4] - 

Was one of the men that gave a bodily evidence of the yet 
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crude though active wishes of the national existence that was 
as yet bare sly struggling in the earliest throes of its being. We 
therefore find him meeting with Patrick Henry—whom some 
years earlier, he said, “ appe cated * to him “to speak as Homer 
wrote’ —Ri chard He snry Lee, Francis L. Lee, and Mr. Carr, in 
the spring of 1793 , “to consider and consult with them,” on 
the expediency of comin stoa positive understanding with all 
the other colonies as regarded the British claims upon their in- 
ternal government. ‘This meeting, we believe, led to the insti- 
tution of a Court of Inquiry held in Rhode-Island. It was 
organized with the power to send persons to England, to be 
tried for offenses committed in that col ony. Consequently 
upon the action of these five men in the Virginia Legislature, 
the Committees of Correspondence were for the first time organ- 
ized between the various colonies, and a decided step was made 
towa rd that union of principle, which subsequent lted 
in achieving thei r int lependence. 

Shortly after his account of this, we light oy a singular 
phrase, in which he says, having “‘rummaged over the te volu- 
tion ary as and forms of the Puritans of ’55,” they 
“ cooke d up a resolution for appointing the Ist aay of June, on 
which the Port-Bill was to commence, as a day of fasting, humili- 
ation, and prayer.” It is obvious that, in his min 1 the political 
necessity a eighed the religious formul: L. 

However, be this as it m: ys the draught of instructions which 

had drawn up for the delegates sent to the first Central Con- 
gress in Philadelphia, and which was subsequently printed in 
pamphlet form, under the title of “A Summary View of the 
Rights of British America,” was the first stake he made in 
public life, which brought him prominently into notice. It was 
in this draught that he laid down as an obvious and leading prin- 
ciple in that dispute which had already awakened between the 
Mothe r Country and her colonies, one broad fact. This was, that 
the emigration here from England, actually gave her no more 
right over us than the forays and emigrations of the Danes and 
Saxons gave to the authorities of their present governments a 
positive right over England. 

To ourselyes—educated as we have been in the principles 
that Jefferson enounced and instilled—this seems so purely a 
self-evident proposition, that we own we are scarcely able to un- 
derstand him when he says, in speaking of it, “‘as yet I had 
never been able to get any one to agree with me but Mr. 
Wythe. 

In fact, the advance which has been made by our country in 
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ari ind earnest Republicanism of feeling ] 1 so decided 
| cf) ] that we fi | econvineed h) Vi ld gaze l nm ¢ d 
measure |] et advance y progress W h a sound and e: st 
pleasure, were he for a brief period restored to earth. 
~ His was one of the mighty hands that scattered the seed. It 
has budded, put forth the ear, and ripen d. Wereap. Our 
children and the children of our children shall garner in the 








| 
i 





ist perween the two parties. Kuelish DIIsSruie Ooradl 


ultimately impassable. 


One thing is there in this auto-biographical sketch of his pub- 


ie ry} y° a ] . i . 4 ] le4 
h) I aw homas J Ii son, which renders 1t more thah vi - 
.* nn ; : # : : 
ai 1 tO HIS OWN reputation and tor our stuaq j \ 
. . 
1 permitted to say, is the frank and honest 





rite. 
outlived all his younger jealousies or fiercer ils ! 
no attempt to pluck for himself any of those ly 
kk to his fellows in the great toil which es : 
richt LO a permanent and Vigorous memory amongst us <i l 
desc Gants. Hear him, as he speaks of « ne of his e awayu 
at t isk which his bold and earnest will had shapen for i 
self: 

‘“‘Tn giving this account of tl wight 
man, I by no means mean to clai 
passage. I had many occasional t 
one, m steadfast, able, and a 
George Mason, a man of the first 
on the theatre of the Revol ition, of 
cogent in argument, learned in the lore of our former constitution, 1 ear- 
nest for the Republican change on democratic principles. His e! 
neither flowing nor smooth; but his language was strong, his mann t 
impressive, and strengthened by a dash of bitine cynici smn, when provoca 
tion made it seasonable.” 

Si 3 acute and reliab owerful valuation of Madi 
who came into the Hous n 1776, “a new me 
*s : 

“Trained in these successive schools, he acquired a habit of self-] . 


sion, which placed at ready command the rich resources of his luminous ar 


discriminating mind, and of his extensive information, and rendered him 


first of every assembly afterwards, of which he wasa member. Never wan- 
dering from his subject into vain declamation, but pursuing it closely, in 
language pure, classical, and copious, soothing always the feelings of his ad- 


versaries by civilities and softness of expression, he rose to the eminence 
which he held in the great National Convention of 1787; and, in that of 
Virginia which followed, he sustained the new constitution in allits parts 


against the logic of George Mason, and the fervid declamation of Patrick 


Henry. With these consummate powers were united a pure and spotless vir- 
tue, which no calumny has ever attempted to sully. Of the powers and 
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a 


risk of the severance of that Union which was formed by their 


sires, ruin one half of the States from the simple desire to gra 


tify their sectional prejudices, it may not be amiss to rec: 
¢ ] 


them. We do this with the less hesitation, as . 


1 


. lew } oO . ,« r ; . ’ ' 
scarcely de C ynsidered by any or our readers as 


efferson 
opinions can . 
always and entirely coincident with our own: 


“The bill on the subject of slaves was a mere digest of the existing laws 
respecting them, without any intimation of a plan for a future and 
It was thought better that this should be kept back, and 


emancipation. 
brought 


‘ a“ cat 
attempted only by way of amendment, whenever the bill should | 
on. The principle of the amendment, however, was agreed on, the freedom 


of all born after a certain day, and deportation after a proper age. But it 
was found that the public mind would not bear the proposition, nor will it 
bear it even at thisday. Yet the day is not distant when it must bearit and 
adopt it, or worse will follow. Nothing is more certainly written in the book 


4 San thot Fh 


of fate than that these people are to be free; nor is it less certain that th 
two races can not live in the same dovernine nt. Nat tre, h whit, ( pi 107 i; 

Sue mnt ie oe : . : os ; 
drawn indelible lines of distinction between them. It is still in our power to 


direct the process of emancipation and deportation, peaceably and in such 
slow degree, as that the evil will wear off insensibly, and their place be, 
part passu, filled up by free white laborers. If, on the contrary, it is left to 
force itself on, human nature must shudder at the prospect held up. Ws 
should in vain look for an example in the Spanish deportation, or the depletion 


of the Moors. This prec dent would fall short of our case.” 


N, ] ’ ve J | Y Y } tr Tt vy] ] tt ] ; 
Noting, SAYS Je son in the extract which we have jus 
7 . . 7 y . 
mad ¢ V/L0OTE ¢ ain Tilte? / OF fate tha f thi ¢ 
, , iT ] ; ) ‘ 
Per are to be fi We neither can nor do we agree with 
41 ‘ , ° ® ’ 
this enunciation of opinion. Without recurring to that ew 
7 ’ 7 7 
_ -_ ) ‘ ] ‘ 
which the scriptural student may recall in Genesis—the cu 
that No ] bestow Lt upon one Ol his chiidren, and th ap- 
| i 
ate nik > 4] oe a RE 1 
plication of the malediction to the negro Dy those who are I1n- 
+ « * 
F thre vorla 
il \ 4 UW 


clined to refer every event in the history o 
Scriptural premonition—we can not but say, that NOTHING Is 


LESS CERTAINLY WRITTEN IN THE BOOK OF FATE. Lhe wis- 


al cciigl ia aeraaeel ~Ilow 49) whic ra hs t< y 
dom of the words which follow, and W 11 1¢ h we have IlailclZ i 
strikingly Opposes ltseil to QIS prey ious declaration. N URE, 
. 4 
habit, optivon, HAVE DRAWN INDELIBLE LINES OF DISTINCTION 


BETWEEN THEM. Habit and opinion we confess ourselves to 


? ° > ’ ,* . , ° 

have little respect for. ‘T'reading in the same direction as 

Jefferson, and following in the same line of thought, we feel 

that his party in the present age has advanced beyond its 
] = " . . 


er. <As he did not respect the habit and opinion 
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which attached all Europe and a large section of the Ameri- 





cans to the monarchical form of government, we own that wi 
have no respect, per se, for habit and opinion, at all. These 
change daly, W hat is now habi in twe ty years may no ) 
ry e . . 2 : : f ; 
so. What was opinion, ten y since, is so no longer. But 
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extract, which will, at the same time, more distinctly exhib 
the singularly compact and lucid style in which the portion of 
it that he left, is written, while it will make the reader regret 
that he never completed his memoirs. Had he done SO, We 


feel that it would have been a work only inferior in its style to 
* Ceesar’s Commentaries,” while in its interest to the American, 
it would have far surpassed any production, written at any ti 

4 * 4 


or by any pen. 


““At Philadelphia, I called on the venerable and beloved Franklin. He was 
then on the bed of sickness from which he never rose. My recent return 
from a country in which he had left so many friends, and the perilous con 
valsions to which they had been exposed, revived all his anxieties to know 
what part they had taken, what had been their course, and what their fate. 
He went over all in succession, with a rapidity and animation almost too 
much for his strength. When all his inquiries were satisfied, and a pausi 
took place, I told him I had learned with much pleasure that, since his 
return to America, he had been occupied in preparing for the world the his- 


tory of his own life. ‘I can not say much of that,’ said he, ‘but I will give 
you a sam pie of what I shall leave ;’? and he directed his little grandson, 
(William Bache,) who was standing by the bedside, to hand him a paper from 


the table, to which he pointed. He did so; and the Doctor putting it into 


my hands, desired me to take it and read it at my leisure. It was about a 
quire of folio paper, written in a large and running hand, very like his own. 


yoked into it slightly, then shut it, and said I would accept hi 


to read it, and would carefully return it. He said, ‘No, k« ep it.’ Not cer 
tain of his meaning, I again looked into it, folded it for my pocket, and said 
ugain, [ would certainly return it. ‘No,’ said he, ‘keep it.’ I put it into 


my pocket and shortly after took leave of him. He died on the 17th of the 
ensuing month of April; and as I understood that he intended to bequeath 
to his grandson, William Temple Franklin, I immediately wrote to Mr. 


Franklin, to inform him I pessessed this paper, which I should consider his 


property, and would deliver to his order. He came on immediately to New- 
York, called on me for it, and I delivered it to him. As he put it into his 
pocket, he said carelessly, he had either the original, or another copy of it, 
[ do not recollect which. This last expression struck my attention forcibly, 
and for the first time suggested to me the thought that Dr. Franklin had 


meant it as a confidential deposit in my hands, and that I had done wrong 


in parting from it. I have not yet seen the collection he published of Dr. 
Franklin’s works, and therefore know not if this isamong them. I have 


been told itis not. It contained a narrative of the negotiations between 


Dr. Franklin and the British ministry, when he was endeavoring to prevent 
the contest of arms which followed. The negotiation was brought about by 


he interyention of Lord Howe and his sister, who, I believe, was called 
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Lady Howe, but I may misremember her title. Lord Howe seems to have 
been friendly to America, and exceedingly anxious to prevent a rupture. 


His intimacy with Dr. Franklin, and his position with the Ministry, induced 
him to undertake a mediation between them: in which his sister seemed to 
have been associated. They carried from one to the other, backwards and 
forwards, the several propositions and answers which passed, and seconded 
1eir intercessions the importance of mutual sacrifices, to preserve the 


peace and connection of the two countries. I remember that Lord North’s 


« . ] :5 : } +19 aay noaiti ] hm) iar 7 

aus rs were ary, unyle 12", In the spirit of unconditional subm >Si0D, ana 
y’ 1 P r ,y* . y } 

betra 1 an ands lute indifference to the occurrence of aru ture; and he 
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said to the mediators distinctly, at last, that ‘a rebellion was not to be 


deprecated on the part of Great Britain; that the confiscations it would 








produce would provide for many of their friends,’ This expression was 
reported by the mediators to Dr. Franklin, and indicated so cool and calcu- 
lated a purpose in the Ministry, as to render compromise hopeless, and thi 
negotiation was discontinued. If this is not among the papers published, 
we ask, what has become of it? I delivered it with my own hands into 
t ) Ol T mpl Franklin. It certainly established vi Ws SO atrocious in 
the British government, that its suppress ld, to them, be worth a 
great price. But could the grandson of Dr. klin be, in such Cegree, an 


1° ° . ; . ce 


accomplice in the parricide of the memory of his immortal grandfather? 


The suspension for more than twenty years of the general publication, be- 


queathed and confided to him, prodiac for awhile, hard suspicions against 
him; and if, at last, all are not published, a part of th suspicions may 
remain with some.” 

In S ! b It remem be! l tha O Cit he 
fragment of h wuto-b raphy 1 ee ( | jueat] l to 


- 
j 
I 
4 
J 
j 
—_ 
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4 
c L\ddi . and other writings, official and private 
4 ] | f ] 
I hie In many respects, the most val le pol 1 of the worl] 
the student of the history of the period, have | 1 edited 


ishington, with arare go Ye taste. One por- 


we ak a 


< 
/ 


{ ) hi , : . . } [ f ] ] ] 

L1ON O1 HIS Very Orie preiace we use the aayective as the high- 

’ ni t aw hy } vp } j Tey hit \ 114 7 y 

Csi CON ment Which Wwe Could Oller NiIM- » IEW eCQlLLOTS a;re 
, } 

there who appreciate the value of brevity 1n their own re- 


y ey 
all take ere we close our article. 


| nder the view which the editor takes of his editorial dutic Ss, and the 


instructions of the Library Committee, he has not felt himself at liberty to 


} 


encumber the publication with matter of his own, fart! 


ier than is necessary 
to illustrate the text. Such notes as have been app nded will, therefore, be 


found to be purely explanatory and historical in their character. 











We unhesitatinely « me | these rei rks to the gen ral 
attention of all who may he eafter be eal] d into such a posi- 
tion. ‘Too often the editor seems to imagine himself required 
to do duty as the showman. Seeming to consider the deceased 
whose works he has been empowered or takes it upon himsel| 
to offer to the public, as some wil | beast volunte rs to aduiat 


upon the marvellous habits and singular structure which are 


es a ae es 
possessed by it, and diseusts the reader with his notes instead 
} tead 
of increasing his attention or attracting his study. It is with 


no common di oree of pleasure that we conevratulate Mr. in. A. 


W CR a eye <i i C11 Te i 
ashing ton on not haying falien into this error, 


oO 2 


TO NAPOLEON: AFTER MARENGO. 


Hr was a giant, cast in Titan mould, 
A new Alcides sent by Him on high, 

To cleanse the Augean den of Tyranny, 

Through which a mighty stream of blood he rolled: 
Tyrant and Anarch stood alike aghast, 

As o’er their heads the fierce tornado pas ed 

The prostrate nations heard his voice, and broke 
Their ancient fetters, smiting with their chains 

The banded Kings, who on Marengo’s plains, 
Thems ‘Ives were doome d to stoop beneath the vok 
Immortal deed, the memory remains 


A guiding law, which nothing can revoke; 


Then Anarchy, its work of vengeance done, 
Died in the grasp of great Napoleon! 
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D H T) vccompal lines were thrown off with tl noke from m 
‘ I 1aum,”’ and no doubt will be as « - the associations connected wit 
the pipe are, however, not so transitor; gift of your contributor, the lat 
William North. The “Slave of the Lamp” could not, like him of the “Arabian 
Nights,” call up at will the favors of fortune; and in a despondent moment he sought 
refuge in another world. It was a bright Sabbath morning a year g by, that I vis. 
ited North’s room to look over some MSS. and “join our judgment n some articles 
n the “ Review” of his own composition: he invited me to take a puff at his pipe, and 
gaye me a brief bic graphy of it from its birth at Constantinople “ Now,” said he, 


ep it, and as you sometimes seek solace from the world’s cars 5, think of me.” He 


my keeping it, and here it is befure me now, looking as stoical as the tur- 


k it represents, whilst the hand that generously proffered it in friendship, is 


’ 





i away. With my best wishes, yours truly, 





| York, June 4th, 1855. B. DP. 
Sort si of corroding care! 
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with twist and twirl 


Like country lass and boorish chur] 


The pleasant dreams that brightly flow 
From Memory’s stream, that long ago 


since th n in sce nes ol 


Ve payed wy pa;»t, 
I've played my } 
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Ss thou to me 
But like a soul that bondag spurns 
And would be fre« 
| 
: 
Hence! shadows, hence! tl ‘ it drei 
The fitful mentary gleams 
Wit l wh 8 t] care-wrougit bra 1 ¢ LOE . 
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COTERIES AND PETTI-COTER 
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LA vOCH OUCAULT has ha n ad rel nee he said 
i hipoerisie est un homage que la vice rend a ia vertu, And 
on tl! and untia nea cru Ot the ever-revoiving spnere 
4 x ] 1 . - ] 
( that pro erb always Commands a remium 1n aa- 
° 4: , ; ’ 1 j ] A ; 4 . —.) 
justing the balance with manhood, not untreg y essaying 
4 ,* } . 41 ‘ -s ; 1] : : ; | 4 Ae c 
tO G1scual the (conventionally) more onerous oO iwatlions Ol 
;° » ™ 1 y , 
lance, ! it over us there ! 35 come O late no dearth of 
7 1 7 > 17 
hard 1 - for the blessing of poverty we are compelled to 
I | 
*’ Stub l paper instead of °'] nin ur thoucnts; and 
Ss 
] , sa ] 1S ] is i : a de 
DOVe < » are lamentably unable to imitate divers cotem- 
porary and philosophers ( ring nerous ratuities 
5 I I ‘ 
along 1 agrant manu ipts, for the purp ot seel our 
. } - , , i) 
nam i pr ; hence we demand aosoiution trom al LUOSC 
] . — | } } ] ] 1 hey ] 
vTreabt Mol OUIZAtTIONS WHICH May Ve dil narg l VY an SUCH. 
. 
rare iedium of social exchange. 
] } i ; sre : ] ae e8 
() may Hourish wito |! yperper nn Os ty whe 
$i] bs } 2 : ri 4 I> 
8) contunues to de Tt > curl Cy OL CUSTOM. bub ior Our- 
1 ? 7 . 7 59 7 " 1 { 
ives, the “*cod-hisn revenue has done nothing for us, and 
] 7 41 Cas | — ] = . y TAY 
we Wl ado nothing for it. Linus we nave progressed from 
> care ] Dany 1 war | } — ntiralry? ftarar 
Ro ( ucault to Nousseau, who holds an’ entirely different 
Opinion, 
Neverth circumstance of our 
: “ ’ 
: 7 ? at t; } } : 
OVer-Cl1VL1Z may tell us il 








Who does the best his 
} } 


Does well, acts nobly; angels could no more; 


‘cumstance allows 





which we must pass ior tne present, as a Ii 


‘ . 


10n Of rhetoric, 
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in order to deal with rhetorical facts—in pantaloons and petti- 
coats. 
Anglers in Helicon rhyme and extemporize so much upon 


“unwritten poetry” that it would be temerity to deny it as 





a thing in esse. Itis matter of regret, however, that so terri- 
ble an infatuation should exist among men and women as is 
manifest in the fearfully prevalent conceit that dogeerel in ¢ 
becomes poetry in existere. But so it is; and we fancy we 
hear tl poet laureate of the one-idea school singing to us a 
song pertinent to the occasion, the whole of which consists of 
the following Davy-Crockett line in continu indo whe OnLy vari- 
ation being that of punctuation: . 
Go on, go on, go on; go On, go on; 

and the inevitability of what is yet to come will doubtless 
commend the sentiment to the reader. But wait a mome 
let us go right. Here is a rule of procedure which possess 
the advantage of tivo ideas, one of which is lofty as heaven, 
and the other unmentionably deep; and besides, it is sound 
nhilosophy : : 
] Pp". 

He that would be high, high, highest, 

Must first go down to the low, low, lowest, 

And then ascend to the high, high, highest. 
Imagine that gem of the pen performed with the severest 
gesticulating accompaniments, by a congregation clothed in 
the weird and wizard garments of male and female Shaker- 
dom, and you have a lesson of life brought home to your 
derstanding with a force slightly marvellous and severely ir- 
resistible. It will stand against criticism too, or he lied who 


said, 
All the critics on earth can not crush with their ban, 
One word that’s in tune with the nature of man. 


Perhaps this isn’t truth, however; as it is very evident that 
the author’s love of book-making had exhausted not only his 
poetry, but his truth also, about the time this couplet was 
written. Nor is this last supposition extravagant, either; 
ince it is proverbially “easier to preach than to practise ;” and 


though the truth remains that 


The proper study of mankind is man, 
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yet, the heaven-sent “ know thyself,” has given place to “ know 
thy neighbor ”—an injunction apparently sent from some other 
quarter. Hence the same philosopher at the same time re- 
marked, 
With an-I-turn-the-crank-of-the-universe air, 
that, 
Of all quiet pleasures, the very ne plus 
Was in hunting wild bores, as the tame ones hunt us, 


a proposition which commands our immediate attention. And 
with these jewels of wisdom for our guide we approach the 
ample presence of that august multitude with whom we have 
a fraternal duty to perform, and stand in the gateway to that 
delectable vision of an incog and unpublished clerical bard who 
saith : 
— in New-York alone, 
There are two thousand poets all full grown, 


every one of these having large families; from which circum- 
stance he concludes : 


"Tis plain, in future years the throng 

Will think in rapture and converse in song ; 
Value forsake our dollars, cents, and dimes, 

And be transferred to novels, plays, and rhymes; 
Merchants in poems deal, as now in cotton, 

And dry-goods clerks, alas! be no more tho’t on; 
Epics become what cotton is, and stand 

The staple produce of a tuneful land ; 

And all our brokers too, be ruined by 

A fall in novels, odes, or elegy ; 

While Wall-street bulls and bears shall raise their clamors 
’Gainst one who's broke for 40,000 dramas, 

And fled, with a song-crammed portmanteau, 
While his estate won’t pay a stanza in the canto! 


This wondrous bard stops, and we are about to proceed, 
when he sings out, 


Hold! are you mad? you damned confounded dog; 
I am to rise and speak the epilogue! 
and proceeds to say, 


That the one-day’s tailor, snob, or tinker, 
May be to-morrow’s greatest thinker ; 

9 

v 
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and then details a 


—— plan the muse prefers, 
For turning fools into philosophers ; 


a procedure so well understood among most of our embryo 
literati, male and female, that it is not worth while to repeat it ; 
for there is no evidence among the whole crowd of them of any 
deficiency in understanding that old saw which says, “If you 
are to be made an ass of, an ass you must make up your mind 
to be.” And yet there are those who sé te mple of fame rises 
with the dubious rapidity of the Washington Monument, who 
will thank us for throwing a ray of light upon the aa to 
notoriety, be lieving as ng do, in the sincerity of their ambi- 
tion, that it is “bet : to be. damned than not menti 
¥ hey are not os igiee to that dictum which says, “most of the 
trade s, professions, and ways of living am ne mankind tak 
their original either from the love of pleasure, or the fear of 
want.” Notoriety, however evanescent, is the beginning and 
end of their life’s end eavor. What 


t does our aspiring poetaster 
or crus shing and triturating story-te ller care for the future? Let 


him or her but blaze for an evening amid the scribbl 
lites of the present, and as a compx ‘aaa n, you may pitch the 


exultant genius into Oblivion or Tartarus on the morrow. 

We have been told that the Chinese 5 m less afraid of 
death than of wanting a coffin, insomuch that a son will some 
times mortgage himself to proc ire that — st-mortem cony 
nience for his father. And so ih our nursery poets and our 
blood-and-thunder authors and authoresses; “written poetry 





is a sepulchre inhabited by phantoms;” they are familiar with 

hobgoblins ; and they, too, seem less afraid of a moral and 

s0cl . | death, than of wanting a mercurial renown wherein t 

envelope themselves as they make the transit from lett te 

Lethe, or plunge hea one y fro n Pegasus to perdition. / 
With the majorit 7,1 is ae cardinal number, and self the 

cardinal principle. ‘hna whoever takes the r ponsibility ol 


trotting them out for exhibition among their gaping kindred 
may be sure of their fervent gratitude 

There is a tradition, at least, if nothing better, which inti 
mates that an inordinate love of finery in dress is characteristic 
of the so-called gentle sex; and it is not altogether improbable 
that the legends of America may tell, in future years, the 
heroic tale of a score of Cleanthes and Camillas of the present 
time, whose fate was seale l, for good or worse, by ¢ in extra 





on 
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the bosom of some lordly shirt standing up in the 
place ofaman. And on the other hand, it is oe question 
that there are in our midst whole acres of locomotive panta- 
loons, ae would peril thi ir fortunes and thi i honors to 


gather about them afew more ells of superincumbent broad- 
cloth. But these are nothing beside those eager masculinities 
and femininities who are scribbling for glory. Marvel not at 


. es BES, | a a cal dt ay SS eS “ar . wT o? Ticw 
any egotism, drollery, or device which they may present in that 


bout you. 

1 . 23) i 4 a oI a A oe 
‘bs of the world by the snaky DOTaeTS 
saic ga maiden beauty and wit, tiny in 
c z 7 ° ° . 11 ‘ 1 4 Z ] ss 2+ ° 
form, yet trenchant in intellect, who, having done well in 
: ; 7 ! , 1 : } 
prose and doggerel before she had passed from the romantic 
z fa) . 1 . } . > . 4 

phere of girlhood, conceived a huge desire for gaining noto- 
’ 
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riety, and is said to have made a large investment therein, at : 
ey 41 vane. Te i tas ed a sly 
COStU Ol Lnousanad adacguerreorypes, GIstribputea promiscuously 
wo! Lilait Ail LCillai a q laintances tnhrougnout the coun 


try—and the world. It was a bold stroke, and a genius 
directed it. And some day t may startle the now 








aricar « rh a Oe ornat 
wiser author by the magni 
And away there in an 0} warmed into life 
+7 1° 7 > : , 1 
ul ider { > D YJ l Ol a Cl ior it i) bdomedal 
. ° > o,° 1 ? : 
virtues and its genius in counterfeiting the nux moschata, sits 
2 } : 7 ‘: 1 = 4] 
n amiable and ardent miss, listening the year through to the 
whispel yr of stately elms that commemor: the repose oj 
t 
volutionary heroes: conning rhymes in obedience to the dic- 
+ ( a aro4ot head 7 ] 9 UW heart inevulne ] I 
5 l Loads pCa “ ’ nec wre Lil In LOpt 
ding forth pathetic and }] osopnical portraitures of love 
. + 7 7 r 4 ] 
and het m, dey and despair, at the rat ( sometning 
| } | ar ¢ \ ] 
5 t L a ¢ rt 4 Lil Ww, Ura d I a pe Al lp tha 
nuts to sg] 1e eh} ’ il ny sore. and y gallant 9 
} A i i Lid Lé« wel } Jiy al A = cb < LU chit 
4 i a ‘ 
ditors—fortunate in getting ‘: pted’ wri upon a re 
} 1 1 } 1 
‘ | } . { 4 ~ i t 
sp cta l hnumover or 1 Yr ti *p Se one 1S ail | tore the 
penal Dic hee oe: al ? 19 | ae : 
VWoriad 1n nu iread Ol I Leino, ¢ JuLl, « an a LOT’ Ss, and 
« he »] yt ] T ? Y nnd } . QO} . 
ius the element O] ess within and around ner, ie 


yy the counsel of wise friends. And yet there too 
] cL ak . . ] = " a , aN Fs — . 
along with the safe and earnest desire to k1 WwW, 1S Maniiest, 1n 


no mean undercurrent, the same dangerous agonizing to be 


known; as if a really meritorious character could remain un- 
known in an enlig 

And, unfortunately, in obedience to her desire, thither are 
first turned the serpent eyes of older and bolder dames, desperate 


the chase of literary renown, determined alike upon novels 


7 1? 


itenead community. 
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and notoriety, and who would willingly sacrifice the lovely 
genius of Ether-Wood to add asand-grain to their fictitiou: 
exaltation, before its inevitable abasement by the returning 
surges of popular nen rectitude. Let her thank her stars if 
she escapes unscathed by the Judas kiss and unsmitten by the 
attendant malar ia of thos > precious male and female harpies 
who everywh ere fasten themselves upon the innocent : kirts ol 
real merit and who for ever curse their kind and country with 
the reeking and repulsive rant of their extravagant and exe- 
erable conversation and scribblings. : 


We have sp: ken unceremoniously of older and bolder dames 
+ , , » . > ¥ . ’ 
Let no one ask wherefore; for if we may judge the whole by 
, . »,7 " 
1i€ somewnat cret but Te al al aeinuia nts of a portion of them, 


th 
they are sont: equal way inclined to flash literature, family dra- 
matics, and Old K saying which, we mean no special 
disrespect to belles letir res, the “ legitimate” drama, or his grim 
majesty. 

For some years the chiefs of Down-Kastern Amazons hav: 
been quartered upon this meridian; and if they are missed 
there, let their friends console themselves with the patriotic 
assurance, that, in departing hence, these red lights of literature 
‘left their country for their country’s good;” and though there 
are some old maids of the other gender still remaining, w 
have no ee to mention them ; although, in passing, let us not 
be suspected of undervaluing old maids of a genuine quality, 
whose chil lren, the a! erb tells us, are perfect, and—accord 


v 








ing to the assertion of Margaret F ulle r—without whom, and 
their brothers, the Dect: lors, together “roaming about, mental 
and moral Ishmaelites, pitching their tents among the fixed and ' 


ornamental homes of men,” the complex busin ss of society 
could scarcely be carried on fora day. Besides, is not matri- 
mony a foe to ambition and the achievement of renown? 


But le t us take a glance at our modern Athens; a single cha- 
racter demands recognition. There, flouting her trumpery bib | 
and drapery before the modest eyes of young Athenians, the 
first observation reveals a feminine monstrosity, passably 

| \ 


—, in appearance, but perfectly gr: ae less in fact, wh 
ature, to be pe rfectly hated, needs only to be fairly seen. $ 
can write! oh, terribly! and is now, perhap ;, at the head of 
her class in the slaughter --house school of fiction—with a single 
swoop of her pen getting beyond nature, and committing 
murder in the wilderness of impossibilities upon the most 
trivial occasion. Read a single chapter of her last p cogs 
Nor is this strange; for such is her composition that she can 
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not stop to be true to nature, herself, or her kindred; intellec- 
tually, she presents the novel spectacle of a human head drink- 
ing in its sustenance from a devil’s heart. She is dexterous in 
treachery and extortion, where either wealth or talent attracts 
her attention. Of her other vices we will not disturb her own 
reckoning. Some other tyros in the literary world are familia 


with “black mail;” but here is a black female. If you doubt 
1 , 7 


the fact, summon the mediums and call up the spirit of poor 
] in ord r int rrogs 19 ] 1] dre | li ane wit) gC , 
Lippara, OF itl rrogzate a nunare? Iving VWitil . 


Yet this woman is not solus in her soull S She has a 
successful rival operating in a larger field: a rival greater with 
her pen; less in pure inhumanity, but equal in moral impur- 
ity, and, pr rhaj Ss, Sup rior in social infi le lity : a woman, in a 
vord, of accor plished mind and accursed morals; not small in 

tellect, or large in virtue: whose selfish audacity braves jus- 
ice under the garb of humanity; who affects heroic devotion 
to a friendly malefactor, while practising conju duplicit 


worthy, at best, of other ages and other countries. And yet it 


\ 
s the fashion in certain circles, here, as among the rotten hulks 
of despotic states, to cover up vice in proportion as it becomes 
reprehensible on account of its eminence. And for this the 
stalkin or Sire pests inferior but ‘ flash” portion of our literati 


nla ae hs 
iC AS a CNa- 


s likel ly to be received among the mass 


racteristic of the profession of letters; thus fastening upon th 
inass of the educated the stigmas which belong only to the few 
of the class who “know too much;” and thereby, in effect, de- 
rrading int rac neh and offering a premium for ignorance of 


Very thing beyond dollars and cen 
And thus this woman, like her kindre 
i 


7 » ) ‘ Qo 7 e le ‘co , 
tains an im iou position am fiching ond-class pub- 
I 

1: ] ] ] f 1] . ) 3 
lishers and a multitude of morally fetid admire lely upon 

] ‘ moh - > rariuy rT i : na oes fen we ? 
the strength of a temporal y reputation as a writer of ordin; ar 

a ! 


But even this last is not the bell-dame of the tribe. She is 
only a feeble imitator, in some respects, of an exemplar now 
l an older, » broader, and 
us lit rary chicanery, who 
owes much of her distinction to successful ‘ appropriations ” of 
the long-studi d and matured schemes of younger and more 
honest authoresses, who confided their professional schemes to 
her only to be requitted for their friendship by a species of 
literary brigandage of which she is mistress. 

The maiden history of this eminent, highly esteemed, and 


now extremely respectable, authoress and editress, must pass in 




















o 
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all times for worse cage nothing, and might be forgotten, had 
she not added thereto, in later years, the indelible dishonor of 
repudiating father ind aioe even amid the mementos of 
filial affection that cluster around the Puritan metropolis. And 
why did she scorn hous? Because sham humanity can not 
bear prosperity ; and, having profited by the cire umstance of 
a husband’s money, she had recently risen from the Vice-Pres- 
idency of a Skipper’s home to the editorial chair of a maudlin 
magazine. ‘Thus, one of Young America’s literary grand 
mothe rs spurned one of the noblest of human instincts, and 
one of the hi chest of divine precepts. And thus we leave hei 
with om her fame and re spectability, her cant and pretensions 
to piety a1 id propric ty, to draw near and nearer to the shadows 
of the All ‘shanies, until the morning sun shall refuse to light 
up her abode, and her gigantic vulgarity shall be buried, with 
all oe diserace of her sex and literature, be yon d the scope of 


vision, and t l the grasp of memory. Till that time comes, 
let us be tl aah fi il that the picture is redeem d from darkness 
by the severely and sincerely chaste genius of a Sigourney 
Mere humanity, patriotism, worldly ar mbiti n, even, could as] 
no less. For, aside from consid rations of natural affection, 
that nation has need to hope for miraculous blessings, from 
whose literary bosom is banished the one sublime virtue from 
whence springs all social order and harmony and all human 
vreatness, whether that greatness be enthroned in the affections 


of a household, as everywhere st —* ereatness is; or in th 
i ; 0 18 nmorts i] with uS; oO! 
marching at the head of a victorious army, like him in whose 
footsteps were heard Jamentations for ‘ Babylon the great ;” 


a virtue respected even by brutes; a virtue sacred among 
; _ 


l 
heathen millions ; treasured in the heart of Epaminondas, the 
Th ( ban WAIT! ior and P hiloso pher, ant id sung almost habit ally 
in the gold n numbers of V irgil, as he recounts the stories of 
Afineas, Euryalus, and Lausus. 

Br it, ‘Besides those mentioned, there are still a } wat of 
eal or sup posititiou S gel ni ISes, all eager for fame and wei om 
the expense of prose and poetry. Of the male portion, W 
are sorry to say—but mention the fact as an ev i aia 
remedy—an occasional specimen, with fatal prodigality, divi 
his time about equ: ally between literature, loaferism, and liquor. 
Let a only suggest, in addition to that poe tical proverb which 
says, “success rides on every hour, ' that he who lets the hours 
run by must content himse lf with failure. 

It is not worth while for our present purpose to overhaul th 
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coarse and well-nigh vulgar diction of “Uncle Tom,” or to 
disturb the sweet dreams superinduced 1 vy “ Sunny Sreccten® 
whose amiable author has yet scarcely recovered from the 
repeated scarifications of the leeches of the pseudo-abolition 
London press. 

Andas for the pyrotechnic and effervescing author of “ Ruth 
Hall,”—that net which has “snared the fowler,” and brings to 
mind the school. boy fable of the stork found i in bad company, 
she has already been turned upon the “ oyster-house” spit, and 
basted down by loving literary sisters, beyond the limits of 
gallantry and decency. And she may wear her “ Fern Leaves,” 
her laurels, and the weeds of her antedated widowh ood—nay, 
although 

This superficial tale 
Is but a preface to her worthy praise,— 


continue to quaff her liquor silicum, and let 


Her sunny locks 
JIang on her temples like a golden fleece 


to eternity, without further molestation from us. 

And, to get a glimpse of some of our elder and beloved 
brethren, we pass, here, w ith a mere recognition, that prurient 
herd of sub-sentimental, scribbling phil ysophers, male and 
female, a whole host of plague-smitten mongrels, who advocate 
‘freedom of the affections, ad liditum,” which means commu- 
nity of the sexes ad infinitum. They flourish in our midst to 
an extent which would startle the uninitiated, and gives force 
to the movements of their leaders—empiric moralists of a ven- 
omous type, who drip their poison into a thousand innocent 
hearts, and spread their contaminations into every circle of 
society. For the liter: arty fungi with which they periodically 
serve the community, let them not be cheated of unmitigated 
abomination in return. 

But who comes here? A man five feet plus—twice that in 
his own estimation! Whomdowe look upon? He hears, and 
is flattered at youramazement. That interrogatory has touched 
his vitals and his vanity, which are one and the same. He 
soars ecstatically, and is already in cloud-land, ascending to 
communion with immortals—in imagination at least—(and, 
according to Madame Necker, the “imagination is a power 
which it 1s dangerous to brave.”) Nay, he groans with extreme 
sensation of felicity, and is just now either an Apollo or a 
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ey: or both. Yet to him as to a thousand others of our 
“remarkable” men, “ it appears to be as necessary to make way 
in society, that a man should be an arr: int humbug, as it is that 
a man shoul 1 eat his breakfast ;” hence, when a few years since 
he was employed by the proprietor of a leading local journal 
to sketch the leading literary characters of the country, he 
commenced article number one by announcing the patent dis- 
covery that New-York was the greatest city of the greatest 
country in the world; and proceeded to an awful peroration 
ee the greatest intellect of said city, somebody so remark- 
able that all eyes turned back in amazement and admira- 
tion as he p assed along the street, and every tongue wagged 
idolatrously concerning his origin, fame, destiny and great- 
ness. And at length—as if indignant at the marvellous stu- 
pidity of his readers in not calling out his own name at once, 
and remembering, doubtless, the painter r who wrote ‘ horse” 
under his picture of that estimable beast, that it might not be 
mistaken for a donkey—he, for the same purpose, it must seem, 
appended his own autograph to his matchless portraiture; and 


that too, when, 
To aggravate the case, 


There were but two grown donkeys in the place. 


But the Celestial estimates female beauty by weight, regard 
ing the fattest belle as the climax of loveliness: and we sup- 
pose the imaginarily stalwart editor of “ Fish’s Money-Box,” 
fortified in his judgme nt by the asseveration of a critical co- 
tempory, that S was “the tallest toad in the puddle,” upon 
a similar principle, estimated his intellectual merit by the 
gigantic stature of his own fancy. And yet, when all was 
over, nobody seemed seriously alarmed at his amiable inflata- 
bility, 


And earth, self-balanced, on her centre hung. 


But, it is said, “ men of the pen are always party men, even 
when they oe no political faith ;’ ‘and we observe that in this 
( community that party very often consis sts of a single individual. 
Hence this great man has his imitators, as w ry-necked Alexan- 
der the Great had his, when the Macedonian court conducted 
all matters of business with their necks con siderably out of the 


spinal perpendicular; and thus, now as then, 


one fool lolls his tongue out at another, 





And shakes his empty noddle at his brother 
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, T., W., and others, from time totime hanging on to one 
or another of the “ ~ ding” journals, manage to puff them- 
selves into notoriety ; in fact, a ms ajority of the subjects of the 
literary lower en apire, Sablidiaas “Graceless Greenhorn” and 
his sister and her friends, perform substantially the same ope- 
ration. 

The literary Pe ize business is also ordinarily conducted upon 


a similar, only a more fraudulent and injurious plan, in order 


that our aioe intelligence may from time to time receive 
fresh sneers from over the water—fit reward for th e rude dog- 
gerel that is so often suffered to afflict the country under the 
sanction of a, very unfortunately, eminent “ ioe? But 
the “ rize system” has failed everywhere, and always—in 
London as well as here; and we would not say a word con- 
cerning it, were there not to be fou nd i influential penny-a-liners 
enough connected with a portion of our daily press, to bolster 
up such and all other abominations; and this too, notwith- 
standing a small blustering and huckstering demagogue, who 
incumbers one of the least responsible of our diurnal tripods, 


is especially loud-mouthed upon the increased purity of the 

Ilpable madness of words, when spoken by an editor 
so conscientious a twelvemonth before as to publish the fact 
that he could not afford to be honest. 

T’o offset such a character, it is refreshing to find the other 
extreme ; ad here he is:—physically, not large or strong, 
either in appearance or reality, over thirty and under forty 
years of age, a man of good morals and good impulses, and 
possessed of an intellect which absorbs the whole of him, ex- 
cept his literary self. About him you will find no agonizing 
pretension ; he loves literature, and excels in it; but he is more 
appreciated abroad than at home, and more in the future than 
in the present ; because he has, with characteristic benevolence, 
taken upon himself the guardianship of the literature of his 
country, and not only will not: write for effect, but heartily 
despises those who do. His ambition is vast, but of a quiet 
kind. He will not go with the crowd to literary ‘‘ smash; 
and, having no power to st »p themimmediately, seems, unwisely 
to have cone ude 1 to let them alone, and wait for the rolling 
years to wheel him into an honorable place in the literary and 
social world. Alas! he is alone of his kind, and we must on 
to a harder “ subject.’ . 

Here comes one of Addison’s “ cireumforaneous wits, whom 
every nation calls by the name of that dish of meat which it 
loves best,” and of whom he says, “in Holland they are called 


” 


) 
i 
1 
i 
i 
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Pickled Herrings; in Ffance, Jean Pottages; in Italy, Maca- 
ronies; and in Great Britain, Jack Puddings; but the influx 
of from six to eleven millions of Irish and Germans, with their 
offspring, and their “sour krout, ” and “ paraties,” has so broken 
in upon the Puritan luxury of Baked Beans, which would have 
been our christe ning of such a character had he lived thirty 
years ago or less, that the most universal dish remaining is of 
that unsubstantial, but highly appre ciated character, known as 
Humbus. And here is the genius himself;—traditionally, an 
editor; and as such, a heathen journalist of the first order: 
yen of biograp yhers : pattern of moral rectitude, and teacher 

f ethics to the rising generation in both hemispheres; patron 
of “ seg. serp ents” and “ petrified amazons ;” and tutelary deity, 
in pros pec tive, of negro monstrositie s, and fat women ; sock ly 
and morally, politically, and altogether, an incomparable speci- 
men of brazen statuary, concerning which it is an unsettled 
question whether its peculiarities be long mos t to the human, the 
bovine, or the asinine species. 

And there comes another stalwart character; inventor of 

suspenders for the =o nce, ex-clergyman, ex-author ex offi- 
cio, and professor of Hindo- politic al liter: ature and newspaper 
science of corre mon neces,” quid pro quo. 
There too, a lesser pile of ‘courtliness appears the Knight of 
St. Bernard and hero of St. Andrea, like and unlike the 
amorous prodigies, real or traditional, of past ages, who, when 
study had watched over him with the care of the vestal in the 
temple of Juno, and after he had passed from the man of plea- 
sure to the kitchen diplomat and gambolled over Western 
Europe in the prosecution of an amour which, for a time, 
threatened to make him omnipresent and the history of which 
seems almost fabulous, if not altogether foolish, spent a year of 
love in = munion with the living, greedy, an id in sinuating 
myriads of an Italian prison, in ac quiring the additional accom- 
plisl iment of a “sardonic smile.” He is thinking terrors of 
merited condemnation against certain statesmen and editors 
who have marred the romance of his devotion and veiled the 
radiance of his destiny. So let him pass. 

And now for 


os 


A sweat among the Mohocks 
. 


litteraires, those male and female 


Tenants of life’s middle state, 
Securely fixed between the small and great, 
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the genus homo, as he: 
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xt 


menagerie of foreign celeb- 


ie Castilian enjoys his 





The vict’ry, the triump!) 
WI prean swelled 
The bivouae, tl cial m 
With glimpses faint of ha 
The cup, the patriotic son 


ynnine 


¥ 


hat wiled the tedious time along: 
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Ode for the Hourth of July. 


July, 





1 


The soldier friend, the true, the brave, 
Who now lies mouldering in the grave; 
And as he names the friend once dear, 














Pays him a tributary tear 
But now no more t rumpet horn 
Calls fi cont ling foes 
llow r W 3 shorn 
ere prist nets ( 
che squa reared and sprung 
a clanking 
once the hardy f met 
With ter sword 1 bayonet 
Where he id } cold in deat 


Lay stretched upon the bloody heath: 
Long since the 
And flowers hay 





Hark to the rolli 

sorne lightly on the air, 

The banner of the proud and free, 
The banner bright and fair! 


And now the cannon’s deafi 





Again resounds from shore t 


} } ; y . Snmnd ara 
And loud huzzas around arise, 








fill the « cave of tl S 
And many a tribute now is paid 
To those \ head lowly laid; 
And many i lly rung 
An 1 mal td { is oO 
Yes! the great, the glorious Fourth! 


Let East and West, and South and North 
Raise a triumphant voice. 

T’was on this day our Fathers broke 

The British monarch’s 


° aL 
Y VOKE 


T'was on this day that pealed on high 


Tho first loud shout of victory ; 
T’was on this day a world beheld 


A nation free, a cloud dispelled, 
A little band of Patriots rise— 


A nation’s pride and sacrifice. 





How proud each freeman treads the sod, 
} } ! 


low fires his flashing eye! 


And muttered praises to his God, 





‘ sat »)} oY 1; 
In patriot cheering die | 
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Ode for the Kourth of July. 


He thinks but on the gallant band 
That stood the bulwark of the land 
And from the plains of Lexington, 
Till Washington : 
Follows again the bl 
Hears the |! 

By grief and joy : 


Till the las 








Won by the high-souled men who bor¢ 
The hardships of the fight of yore; 
Whose names we celebrate to-day, 
Whose deeds shall last till suns decay 
Vhile by their mother earth caressed 


On well-fought fields their ashes rest. 


From the far snow-capped hills of Main 
To Mexic’s burning cli 
Rises on high a glorious str 

We're brothers for a ne; 
Let freedom’s bles pread abroad 
The rights of man, the praise of God, 


And bring within her hallowed fold 





Kach heart that’s cast in manly mould 
Spreading her xgis o'er the whole, 


From sea to sea, from pole to pole, 


Till, through the world’s immensity 


Man shall enjoy sweet Liberty. 
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STATE SOVEREIGNTY AND FEDERAL 
USURPATIONS. 


‘We, the people of the United States, in order to { more ] t union, ¢ 





A 
tablish justice, and insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defense, pr 
mote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of rty to ves and ¢ 
posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitution for the United States of An 
rica.”"—Preamble of the Constitut f the United Slat 


ConstiTuTIONAL history teaches us that governments have usually been 


divided into consolidated and confederated. A consolidated covernment 


presumes that the interests of its people are so analogous as to warrant th 
depository of all power in one legislature, to be exercised for the benefit « 





the people as a unity. It is in a government of this nature that the legis] 


tive maxim of whi major pars est, ibi est totum, is alone applicable; sucl 
communities having usually been of such limited territorial extent as t 
render the interests of its constituents so similar, that tl lopti ea 

maxim would not materially endanger the political rights of the mi ority 





The consolidated form of government has not usually been the result of 
voluntary association on the part of its constituents, but ] more frequent! 
grown out of adventitious circumstances, wholly beyond the control of th 
individuals composing it. A prolific source of this form of government i 


7 


to be sought for in the ambition of some powerfu 





rious career into neighboring communities, subju; and finally consol 
dating them into one grand political body as a means of gratifying his pec 

liar views of personal aggrandizement -incipal European government 
are illustrative of the consolidated form, both in their origin and operation- 
based as they are upon the Feuda which history teaches to have 





originated as above specified. 
In contradistinction to the above, the confederate or federal form of govern 


} 


ient politic 


ment is a voluntary association of sovereign and inde] 


bodies of such dissimilitude of interests as to render the « olidated form 
by virtue of the above-quoted maxim, highly objectionable; such an : 
gamation as the consolidated form calls for necessarily proving subversiv: 


of the rights of the minority of said political bodies. Examples of thi 
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form of percent are to be sought for in the ancient republics of Greece, 
in the Achzan, the Lycian, and Amphyclonic council; in the Germanic, 
the Helvetic, and Hanseatic Republics of modern times ; aes e being an 
association of sovereign and independent political bodies, of dissimilar decal 
interests, but all having a common interest in certain oi x ts of a general 
import. 


Having defined the two governments now existing in the world, namely, 
the consolidated and the confederated—the momentous question, which now 
divides the public opinion of the people of the States, arises, Is the gov- 


ernment of the United States a con volicaten or aconfederate or federal 
government? This question can only be determined by an appeal to the 
impartial page of history, the only arbiter a st the highly-respectable 
parties which now divide the government of these States. To this souree 


of light and truth we now turn in order to establish the confederate in op 
sition to the consolidated character of our government. 
The history of the infant colonies teaches us that the country comp 


ala’ the limi ts of the now United States of America was orig 











in the reign of James I, of ~*~ land, into two ;j 

than eighty years from that period, the same was again d 

distinct provinces; a th ae being after added in the 

State of Georgia. Thus far, then, it is evident, that in a t 

view, the now United State ;never formed one government; being 

instance divided into two portions, then into twelve distinct pr 
—by the addition of the State of G 
tical body shall also be proved; th 
bitably proving the sam 

4 t l history we learn that the earliest forms of 

the colonial governments were four in number. 

The jirst was the charter government, by which the power of legislating 
was vested in a Governor, Council, and Assembly. Of this kind were the 
rovernment Connecticut and Rhode-Island, as also that of Plymouth 
GColony, and originally that of Masse 

The l form of government of the 3 which 
the proprietor of the Province was , the A ibly 1 > chosen 
by the people of the Province. Of this kind were the governments of 
Pennsylvania and Mavyland; and originally those of New-Jersey and the 


Carolinas. 

The third form of government was the royal, in which the Governor 
and Council were appointed by the Crown, the Assembly being elected by 
the people. Such were the governments of New-Hampshire, New-York, 
Virginia, and Georgia, and New-Jersey after 1702, as also the Carolinas 


The fourth was a mized form of government, in which 


> Governor 


t 
alone was appointed by the King; both the Assembly and the Council 
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being clected by the people. Such was the form of government of Massa- 
chusetts. 

This variety in the constitutional forms of the colonial governments 
nt degree of dependence on the Crown; the charter gov- 


created a differ 
ernments had the sole right of enacting laws _- led these were not at 
yl; 1} 
fil 


variance with the fundamental principles of English Law. In all the others 


it was necessary that the acts of the Colonial a gislature be ratified by the 
King before they acquired the efficacy of laws: in all of which, even at this 
period, we perceive the separate constitutional existence of the Colonies, by 
virtue of respective constitutional organization, rights, and obligations, bein, 
by Thirteen Colonial Governments, instituted at different times 


l with highly discrepant powers. As the relation of the Colo- 


governed 
and investe« 
nies to each other at this period of their history precludes the po: sibility of 
a doubt as to their territorial separation and constituti L independence of 
each other, we pass on to another era in their history, which, if possible, 
more point sdly declares their nape existence; for wr now view them 
approaching each other, in order to obviate the evils evident to their then 
separate condition, by propositions, the object of which was to unite them- 
selves in a confederacy. 

The first attempts to unite the infant colonies took place in the ye 
when a union of those of New-England was effected under the title 
United Colonies of New-England.” We deem it unnecessary to enter into 
the details of this union ; suffice it that we point to the fact that it was purely 
federal in its nature; each colony retaining entire jurisdiction within its 
territorial limits. Indeed one fact transpired in the organization of this 
confederacy which can not be known without forcing conviction upon the 


ar 16 13, 
of ‘*The 


Aa 


mind as to the separate existence of the Colonies; as also, the love of State 
independence which pervaded even these infant political bodies. We are 
informed that upon the instance of Massachusetts, er was 
excluded from this union; that subsequently, upon her petitioning in 1648 
to be received as a member, she was given to understand that her wish 
would be complied with, provided she would first consent to be ee. 
with Plymouth Colony; that this condition being indignantly rejected 1 


her, she consequently never became a member of this confederacy. This 
on of the 





union remained in force for upwards of thirty years, when a dissoluti 
respective charters of the Colonies dissolved it. 

The Colonies remained divided until the year 1755, at which time com- 
menced the war commonly called the French War. The Colonies having 
received orders from the mother country to repel the invasion of that people 
on the river Ohio, to accomplish which a union was recommended, and 
Convention held at Albany, in which it was resolved that a union should be 
formed, which should be authorized to make general laws for the general 
welfare of the Colonies, with a President to be appointed by the Crown. 
This proposition, proving unacceptable to Connecticut, jealous of the power 


” 
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oF 


the greater Colonies, as also to the mother country, equally jealous 
this union, at some future day, might become the means of the Colonies’ 


sserting their independence, it necessarily fell to the ground. 





he year 1765, 


ae 
ont 


No further attempt was made to unite the Colonies un 
vhen the arbitrary measure of the Star ” Act threw the whole country into 
larm for their liberty. Some of the Colonial Legislatures passed resolutions 


serting their exclusive righ ht to tax on e people of the - nies. One of the 


Colonies annulled that obnoxious law by seizing all th ped paper within 








territory. Massachusetts recommended a Cnawiite of the Colonies, 
vhich afterwards took place; in which the Legis 
Rhode-Island, Connecticut, New-1 wane New~ve rsey 
art of Maryland, Delaware, and South-Carolina, w 
pective delegates. Having dec eae the rights 
Colonies, adopted a petition to the King, as also a memorial to each House of 
Parliament, this body adjourned. 
In 1774, Parliament having passed the celebrated Boston Port Bill, resolu 
ns were passed by the Legislatures of Virginia and Massachusetts, recom 
iding that a Congress should mect annu wg to consult upon the interests 
} 


} . S-6 a c 


of the Colonies, which af 





t the approbation of all the Colon 


Georgia alone excepted. ieneatios hatin r been appointed by the different 





| sols . hic } : ‘ané = wir sn +} ited > Dhi mhhi 
egislatures, this body met in September, 1774, in the city of Philadelphia, 
ich colony having an equal voice in its deliberation—which fact stamps it: 


nfederate nature. Having passed a declaration of right, a petition to the 


. 9 ldy } x > ] h v1 lad 
king, and an address to the peoy f England, as havit ymmended 
el ° ooo , ae a nal i) . ae | 3° 
at another Conegre d meet on the 10th of May succeedjng, it dis- 


f the late Congress a new Congress 

















( ) l ti 

upery , and it becomes 1 ary to form new gt iments, both for 
the Union and the different Colonies. A committee had been previously 
nominated to form a Constitution, which, having been pr ted and dis- 
cussed, eventually became ‘the Articles of Confederation,” 
the 1st of March, 1781, ratified by all the Colonies, or D 
properly, by all the States, these having become so by thei 

Indepen dle nee, which was afterwards fully sust l Of purely cor 

ite character of this Union, as declared by the title, there can exist but 

little doubt in the minds of those who are acqu d with the embarrass- 
! of the first general government of these States, and of the cause of 
those embarrassments ; ich was the jealousy of the States relative to 
heir as sovereign a independent communities sparingly 
did they divest themselves of certain prerogatives which were to be assigned 
to the general government about to be created, that this alone became the 
chief cause of the premature decay, and subsequent abolition of that gov- 
ernment. The strongest evidence, however, of its confederate « berhehee wa 
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the inability of this General Government to act upon the people of the State 
otherwise than through the authority of the State Legislatures—the chara 
teristic feature of a confederacy, and an evil which has proved the bane oi 
every confederacy which has ever existed. These State governments car 
rying the laws of their federal head into operation, only so far as agreeab] 
to their peculiar interests. 

But here we conceive that it can not but prove profitable that we recapitu- 
late what we have collected from the impartial page of history, even at the 
hazard of repetition, in order to obtain more definite views, before investi- 
gating the nature of the present Union, as established by the Constitution of 
L787. Our historical references we think fully bear us out in the following 
conclusions ; to wit, that the present United States was “ originally patented” 
into two portions; that these were afterwards divided into ¢we/ve distinct 
governments, and subsequently into thirteen; that these were separate and 
independent political bodies, possessing dissimilar forms of government 
namely, the charter, the proprietary, the royal, and the mixed gover 
ment—that they remained separate until the year 1743, when a partial 
union took place, embracing only the Colonies of Massachusetts, Plymouth 
Colony, Connecticut, and New-Haven; that the Colony of Rhode-Island 
refused to purchase membership by the relinquishment of her separate con- 
dition ; that this union having been dissolved, another attempt was made 
in the year 1755 to establish another, which proves abortive, the smal 
Colony of Connecticut fearing for her independence when associated with 
her more powerful sister colonies; that from this period to the ratificatior 
of “the Articles of Confederation,” the Colonies had no connection with 
each other, other than through the medium of resolutions of their respectiv« 
Legislatures, and the appointment of commissioners to carry those into ¢ 
cution: from all of which there can exist not the slightest doubt as to thi 
independent existence of the Colonies up to this period of their history. 
That they were not compounded into one homogeneous mass by “ the Ar- 
ticles of Confederation,” both the title and history of this document amply 


attests, each State possessing equal weight in the then Congress of 


eg 


e 
General Government, which could act upon the people of the States only 
through the intervention of the State Legislatures, which feature necessarily 
stamped its confederate characters. If its confederate nature was not sub- 
sequently annulled in the Convention of 1787, which framed the present 
Constitution of the United States, it is evident that there ought not to exist 
two opinions as to the nature of the present United 
Unhappily, however, there does exist great discrepancy of opinion as to its 
‘haracter, and that, too, among individuals of esteemed authority, and whe, 
it might be said without arrogance upon our part, ought to be better in- 
formed, seeing that the history of the Constitution is accessible to all, On 
the one side are those, who, urged by a spirit of nationalism, are straining 


every nerve to break through those lines of demarcation which exist between 
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the States, and who would thus consolidate these originally sovereign and 
dependent bodies into one common mass and entirely subjecting them to 
the will of the created government, namely, their General Government; 
thus eleyating the creature over the creator, the subordinate and derivative 
government over the sovereign parties, namely, the States, by which that 
zovernment was created; while on the other hand, there are those, who, 
with more reason, inculcate that the very existence of the present govern- 
ment essentially depends upon the preservation of its confederate character, 
whereby alone the rights and liberties of the people of a minority of the 
States can be preserved. 
The advocates of these adverse theories of the United States Government 
are to ” found in the territorial divisions of the Union. The consolidated 


mit 


gamation of the people of the States, and no less deprecated by others who 


form is strenuously maintained by those who have all to gain by this amal- 


feel that their most vital interests would necessarily fall a sacrifice to this 
innovation in the fundamental principles of the government. By virtue of 
a dense population and consequently an overwhelming representation in the 
reneral Council of the States—namely, in Congress, the States situated 
north of the river Potomac, feel that they have nothing to fear in the con 
solidated form of government, as thei7 agents would direct the action of the 
rovernment, and would, of course, act agreeably to their interests; while 
the people of the Southern portion of the Union, weak in the particular of 
‘epresentation, must ever resist a doctrine which teaches, that the interest 


1 


f the majority of he peop ‘le of the States, ¢ xpresse d by the votes of their 
t 


representation in Congress, is paramount to all those constitutional restraints 
which secure the liberty and prosperity of the minority. Such being the 


eature which an interested majority would introduce into the Constitution, 
every intelligent and patriotic 
itizen to examine this document itself, and satisfy himself as to its nature, 


C 


if only by eee , it becomes the duty 


ind ascertain whether it erects a national, or federal, or confederate gov 
rnment, the former of which alone would justify mai f the acts of the 
General Government. 

Before entering into the merits of the quéstion before us, we shall profit 


yy pausing to examine into the state ef parties, which obtained during the 


period which meee: preceded the convocation of the Convention, whose 
labors eventuated in the adoption of the present Constitution of the United 
States. Admonished by the imbecility of the General Government, as 
ganized under “the Articles of Confederation,” as evinced by a limited 
public credit, owing either to inability or indifference on the part of the State 
overnments, in furnishing their apportioned pecuniary supplies—by a 
rippled commerce, attributable to the wants of a common head to regulate 


his interest, which, by being thus rendered permanent and uniform through 





mut the States, would elicit the confidence of other nations, and give rise to 


e « 


intarcons treaties \dmonished by these and other embarrassments, 
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intelligent and patriotic statesmen thought that they perceived in thes 


many i 
exigencies an imperious necessity for an extension of the powers of the pro 
posed government; and that to such an extension of power as would result 
in the erection of an energetic and consolidated government. These readily 
perceived that a government W hich could not operate upon the citiz n, other 
wise than through the intervention of sovereign States, with whom it might 
too often become a matter of opinion whether they would or would not 
enforce the laws of their General Government, upon their respective citizens ; 
to all such it became evident that a government thus conditioned, must, of 
necessity, suffer its acts to sink into insignificance by repeated neglect 
even infractions of its laws, or be involved in interminable disputes wit 
constituents, the sovereign States, which instituted it, thus defeating the 


object of its creation, namely, “to establish justice and insure domestic tran 
<a 

quillity. 
From the above conjuncture of affairs, arose that party whose suggestions 


all tended to break through those distinctions which subsisted between thi 
people of the States, as members of sovereign and independent communities 


and to erect upon the broad foundation of nationalism thus laid, a “ strong, 


energetic, and consolidated government, which was alone deemed by them 
.” Actuated by 


competent to accomplish a permanent union of the Sta 
e champions of this 


such laudable views, Messrs. Hamilton and Randolph, th 
party, each submitted the owtlines of such a constitution as they deemed 
the exigencies of the government, under the articles of confederacy, de- 
mended. That of the former advocating the election of the President during 

o < 
good behavior ; the investing the Executive of the Union with the powers of 


appointing the governors of the different States, who should also be invested 
with a veto upon the legislative acts of the same, together with many oth 
features not in accordance with the feelings of State supremacy 
ated the majority of the members of the Convention, was suflicient to di 
miss this draft of a constitution from the consideration of that body. That 


vhich actu 





of his associate, Mr. Randolph, was less exceptionable, limiting the election 
of the President, as it did, to a term of years. There were, however, in his 
draft, features highly repugnant to the feelings of the friends of the indi- 
viduality of the States. The more effectually to break through those lines of 


» States 


distinction which it was deemed desirable to constitute between th 
and the government about to be created, it was proposed that the Senate, 
which now represents the people of the States, as members of sovereign and 
independent bodies politic, should be elected by the House of Representa- 
tives of Congress, which, representing, as it does, the people of the States, 
and not the State Legislatures, was readily perceived to be a means of com- 
pounding the people of the States into one common mass, which little ac 
corded with the discrepant interests of those whom the Convention repre- 
sented, that is, of the States; hence arose another party in the Convention, 
which maintained that all the difficulties under which the then existing 





‘ . =e 
rovernment labored, might be removed simply by an amendment of the 


: +4 4 sha . y Sta any . } “20 
ederation, without an annihilation of its confederate charac- 





ter; and in accordance with the views of this party, we find a dra 


: ft of a 
onstitution submitted to the consideration of the Convention, which em- 
braced all the s¢ powe rs, nam¢ ly > the 7 ight of reg lati J COMMETCE with 
foreign f and bet he Stat 
direct! neonle of th tee 

i , 
spective Legislatures ; as also, the right 
onic j i “afl tha inte rests of mor than 





ity of this plan of government at once resolved the Convention into two 


great parties; and it is to the alternate successes of these parties, each 








struggling to stamp the proposed constitution with their respective views, 
hat 1 ire to attribute the present char of that instrument. From 
he fact, that a third draft of a constitution was submitted to the Con 
ention by Mr. Pinckney, possessed of certain na features, and that 
h were subsequently made to assume a mor or confederat 
character, we must infer that the federal State vereignty party had 
equired the ascendency in that body, and this reasoning becomes the more 
conclusive, when we reflect that Mr. Pinckney’s draft became the basis of 


y 


a few instances, in all of 





it tended to augment the powers of the proposed government. Such, 
ry of the parties which were influential in the formation of 


the present Constitution of the United States. Let us now enter the Hall 





of the Convention, and learn from the published record of their proceedings 
how these parties contended for the mastery, and what was the issue of their 


urduous strug whether the State sovereignty or the national party event- 


ually was victorious. But before citing the acts of this body as authorita- 
tive, let us look to the source from whence it derived its powers—whether 


‘ » P a . lo oat ; oye °crn ‘ ‘ 
these emanated from the people of the States through their organs, the State 


Legislatures, or from the people of the United States, viewed collectively, 
. knowledge of which fact will prove essential to the just perception of the 
United States government. 

By the thirteenth article of confederation of 1778, it was agreed by the 
hh) 


States, that ‘“‘The Articles of Confederation shall be inviola 


Vv observed by 


every State; and the Union shall be perpetual; nor shall any alteration at 
any time thereafter be made in any of them; unless such alteration be agreed 
to in a Congress of the United States, and be afterwards confirmed by the 
Legislature of every State.” 

The first public recommendation of a general Convention of all the States, 


for the purpose of amending “The Articles of Confederation,” was made by 


particular Convention of Delegates from the States of Virginia, Maryland, 
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Delaware, Pennsylvania, New-Jersey, and New-York, at Annapolis, in con 
sequence of which, as early as the 16th of October, 1786, an act passed the 
Legislature of Virginia appointing commissioners to that Convention.—/ 


ry ~a 
Cont., Dp. vd~. 


Dp. 
On the 23d of November, 1786, the State of New-Jersey, by a joint res 
lution of its Council and Assembly, likewise appointed commissioners t 


meet those who might be appointed by the other States, to take into c« 
eration the state of the Union, as to trade and other important objects; and 
for the purpose of devising such other provisions as sha!l appear to b 
sary to render the Constitution of the federal government adequate to the 
€ xigencies thereof.i—Jour. Con dey Pr. 25. 

On the 30th December of the same year, Pennsylvania passed a similar 
resolution—“ Weighing the difficulties under which the confederate State: 
now labor, the General Assembly is fully convinced of the necessity of r¢ 
vising the Federal Constitution, for the purpose of making such alteration 
and amendments as the exigencies of our public affairs require,” and aj 





pointed commissioners for that purpose.—/our. Conv., p. 28 
In January, 1787, North-Carolina passed an act electing delegates to tl 
proposed Convention, “‘For the purpose of revising the Federal Constiti 


tion, and to discuss and decide upon the most effectual means to remove th 





defects of our Federal Union, and to procure the enlarged purposes whic 
was intended to effect; and that they report such an act to the General A 


? 
sembly of this State as, when agreed to by them, will effectually provide fi 
the same.”—Jour. Conv., p. 55-56. 


On the 3d of February, of the same year, Delaware passed an act with 
this proviso: “ That such alterations, or further provisions, or any of them 
do not extend to that part of the fifth article of the Confederation of t 


said States, which declares, that ‘in determining questions in the Unit 
States, in Congress assembled, each State shall have one vote.’ ”—/ 
Conv., p. 33. 

In Georgia, on the 10th of February, 1787, an ordinance was passed by 
the General Assembly, appointing commissioners, “To join in devising and 
discussing all such alterations and further provisions as may be necessai 
to render the Federal Constitution adequate to the exigencies of th 
Union,” ete., with the usual clause for reporting such an act for that pur 
pose to Congress for its assent, and to the States for their confirmati 
Jour. Cor D.y p. 54. 

On the 21st of February, 1787, the Congress of the United States mad 


the next step towards the formation of its present Constitution, by passi 
the following resolution : 

Whereas, there is a provision in the articles of confederation and perpe 
tual union, for making alterations therein, by the assent of a Congress of 


he United States, and the Legislatures of the several States; and wherea 
; aan oe 


xperience hath evinced that there are defects in the present conf itio 
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a means to remedy which, several of the States, and particularly the 
State of New-York, by express instructions to their delegates in Congress, 
have suggested a Convention for the purposes expressed in the following re- 
solutions ; and such Convention appearing to be the means of establishing 
in the States a firm national government, /esolved, That in the opinion of 


Congress, it is expedient, that on the second Monday of May next, a Con- 
be held 


vention of Delegates, who shall be appointed by the several States, 


at Philadelphia, for the sole and r UPTess PuUrpos of TEC q 
. } | ] such 


tion, and reporting to Congress and the several Legislatures 


mpedere 


1 


alterations and provisions therein, as shall, when agreed to in Congress and 


onfirmed by the States, render the Federal Constitution adequat 


xigencies of the government, and the preservation of the Union Jour. 


Con ae p. oa. 

On the 28th of February, of the same year, the Sta 
ippoints delegates—‘‘ For the sole and express purpose « evising the arti- 
/ ] 


es of confederation and reporting to Congress and the several Legisla- 


tures such alterations and provisions therein, as shall, when agreed to in 





Congress and confirmed by the several States, render the 


tion adequate,” ete.—Jour. Conr., p. 22. 


On the 8th of March, South-Carolina also passed an act for electing dele- 
rates to the Convention—“For the purpose of revising the Federal Con- 
stitution”—and “in devising and discussing all such alterations, clauses, 


articles, and provisions, as may be thought necessary to render the Federal 





1. and future good govern- 


ge 


Constitution entirely adequate to the actual situatior 

ment of the confederate States.”-—Jour. Conv. 

On the 9th of April, 1787, the Governor of Massachusetts commissions 
delegates to the Convention in the following language: ‘Whereas 

Congress did, on the 21st day of February, 1787, resolve, ‘that in the opin- 





ion of Congress, it is expedient that, on the second Monday in May next, a 
convention of Delegates, who shall be appointed by the several States, be 
I eld in Philade 1} hia, for the ( i and EPP TESS pr Ppos of ve vising the arti- 


federation and reporting to Congress and the several Legisla- 


*h alterations and provisions therein, as shall, when agreed to in 


tures, sui 


‘ongress, and confirmed by the States, render the Federal Constitution 


adequate to the exigencies of government and the preservation of the Union.’ 


And, whereas, the General Courts have constituted and appointed you their 


delegates, to attend, etc., and have, by a resolution of theirs of the 10th of 


March last, requested me to commission you for that purpose. Now, 


ast, {4 





therefore, etc.”’—Jour. Con 0.) D 19, 
‘ 7 Q? wicle . P i'n, $3097 nnAI Iw 7 ‘ay 
In May, 1787, the Legislature of Connecticut appointed delegates— Fo1 
4} , , , — - pe nd : i nl 
the sole and ¢ ress purype 8é OF Tei stng the articles of the conréderatiwn 


and “to discuss upon such alterations and provisions, agreeable to the prin- 
ciples of republican government, as they think proper to render the Federal 


Constitution adequate to the exigencies of government and the preservation 
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00 State Soverer 
of the Union; and to report such alterations and provisions to the Congre 
of the United States and to the General Assembly of States.” —Jour. 
Cone., p. 20. 


Maryland, on the 26th of May, 1787, conferred similar powers on her di 


1 
ne 
Lit 


legates, for the purpose of revising the federal system, and to join in 
sidering such alterations and further provisions as it may be necessary to 
render the Federal Constitution adequate, etc., as when confirmed by th¢ 
several States, will effectually provide for the same. ‘‘And the said deputi 
are hereby directed to report the proceedings of the said Convention, any 
acts agreed therein, to the next session of the General Assembly of this 
State."—Jour Conv., p. 34. 

On the 27th of June, 1787, it was enacted by the Legislature of New- 
Hampshire, ‘that John Langdon, etc., be hereby appointed commissioners, 
etc., to meet the deputies from the other States in Convention, to discuss 
and decide upon the most effectual means to remedy the defects of our 
Federal Union, etc., and to report such an act to the United States in Con- 
gress as when agreed to by them, and duly confirmed by the several States, 
will effectually provide for the same.”—/our. Conv., p. 17. 

Rhode-Island did not appoint delegates. 


e 


, r 4 
I 


Conforming to our original intention, let us now enter the Hall of the 
Convention, and see how far the members of this body, representing, a 
they did, the State Legislatures, dared to deviate from the rigid instructions 
of their constituents; whether absolving themselves from their respective 


obligations, they established a national instead of a federal government, 
as contemplated in all these instructions, the tenor of @// of which was to 


the following effect, ‘‘for the sole and express purpose of revising the ar- 


ticles of confederation, and making such further alterations and provisions, 
as shall render the Federal Constitution adequate to the exigencies of th 
government and the preservation of the Union.” 

Notwithstanding the above positive injunctions of the State Legislatures 
to their delegates, we learn from the valuable record above quoted, that the 
majority of the members of this august body whose transactions it record 
on their first coming together, was of opinion that if the proposed: govern- 
ment was not to partake more of the national than of the federal character, 
that it would not prove adequate to the exigencies of its institution; but as 
the Convention progressed in its labors, we are apprised that a great change 
was effected in the opinions of its members, which eventuated in the pro- 
posed constitution assuming a decidedly /ederal character, a reference to 
the pages of which record will fully prove. 

On the 30th of May, “It was then moved by Mr. Randolph, and second- 
ed by Mr. Governeur Morris, * * * * Resolved, That a union of the 
States, merely federal, will not accomplish the objects proposed by the 
articles of confederation,etc. * * * It was then proposed to take up 


4 


the following resolution, submitted by Mr. Randolph, namely: /?esolved, That 
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ort at consolidation, by advocating a series of reso] 
and the pro] 1 General Gov ient at the « 
hts of the Stat [t was then proposed that the G 
vested with the following po r, to wit 
“To grant ch rs of incorporation in cases wl 
Lit 1t, nd tl thority of a State would be incor 
l'o est sh a University.” 
TO uurage by proper premiums and provisio1 
ul knowledge and discoveries.” 
‘To establish Seminaries for the ] tion of lit 
a n rt f incorporation.” 
“To grant patents for useful inventions.” 
‘To secure to authors exclusive rights for a certain 
‘To establish pul nstitutions, rewards and imn 





1 of Agriculture, 1d Manufactures.’ 
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he present Constit we need not infor 
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its proceedings w ind the Convention substituting the term ‘‘ United 





States,” instead of that of ‘‘ National Government :—when we perceive that 
the term “ Nati , Government” was altogether used in the resolutions 


submitted to the Committee of Five, from which it was to draft a constitu- 





tion, and in vain search for the term in the report which came from this 
Committee :—when we perceive the National Party of the Convention acqui 
escing in this obliteration of its favorite term:—when we know that the term 
** National” was never after used in the Convention, and the term United 
States being wholly used; what else can we infer, but that the majority of 
the Conven , though at first led by the impul f nation n—subs« 

ntly | 1h Ct fed ¢ in their views, and tha preserved this 
character to the end of its deliberations as to the best form of government 

be adopted. That being the deputies of sovereign and independent 
States; having received positive injunctions only to revise the existing Con- 
stitution, without annulling its fundamental feature, to wit, its confederate 
character, and as having to submit the results of their lab: to these sove- 
reign bodies, that they pursued the only reasonable course left them, namely, 

amend and not to abrogate the existing confederacy, by establishing a 
national or consolidated rovernment, 


why a 11 Nai 7) 1¢ sat: ; r 17 ran nahl +7 
Hi: ving, aS We ¢ icelve, proy ito the satisfaction of every reasonabie 1n 
t United States government, as 1t existed, under the articles 


ce 1 - 


was formerly a confederacy of States, and that this its 





character was not subsequently altered in the Convention, which framed 
the present Constitution, it only remains for us to examine this instrument, 
and ascertain from the face of the record itself whether there is incorporat- 
ed into it any of those national features so strenuously contended for by 
our opponents. Independent then of the historical evidences above deduced, 
there exists ample and conclusive testimony drawn from this indubitabl 
source of authority, all tending to prove the individual or confederate cha- 


racter of the United States government, in opposition to its being a gov- 


> 


ernment of the people of the United States, as one people ; 


everywhere contemplating the States in their individual capacity ; and no- 
where but in the solitary exception of the Preamble countenancing an amal 


gamation of the people of the States, and even these expressions of, ‘‘ We, 


I *} ‘ ’ 


the people of the United States,” have been most unwarrantably distorted 


yn their true and only signification. ‘“ We, the people of the United 
otat i 


” 


‘s,” certainly can mean nothing more than what the terms literall 


y 1m 


part, namely, We, the people of the United States or of the p 
States United, being one and the same thing,. the qualifying 


United,” being subject to be prefixed or annexed agreeable to 


es 





in which it is used, Les Htats Unis being the mode used in the ] 
France expressive of the same thing ;—and this view of the subject is fully 


a _ eit ae 
osition, which must ever be regarded, by 


sustained by contemporaneous ex 


1) 
“ i 
all future commentators upon the Constitution, as conclusive as to its import 


© hina de sal suf, 30: fax “on 
itutional truth IS ltavore 





it is seldom that the ardent inquirer after con 


with so luminous and so steady a ray of light; and that, too, emanating 
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from so high and so purea source. Mr. Madison, it wi 
a strenuous advocate of the proposed constitution. ‘The question was p1 
pounded by one of the stoutest champions of State sovereignty and ind 


to whom it was propounded was 


pendence. The body 

the Constitution. When the orator of Virginia indignantly demands, 
“What right had the framers of the Constitution to say, ‘“‘ We, the people 
instead of ‘‘We, the States? ‘States,” he continued, “are the « 
racteristics and soul of a confederacy. If the States be not the agents 


+ 


to the compact, it must be one great consolidated, national government, 


of 


the people of all the States.” In answer to this pointed and moment 


question, Mr. Madison replied, “‘ Who are the parties to the government 
The people; but not the people as composing one great body ; but the peo 
ple as composing ‘ Thirteen Sovereiqnties.” Such evidence we may tri- 


umphantly assert to be irrefragable. With all history, however, falsifyi 
1 
i 


oldly asserted, and that too, from the high pla 


of authority, that the Constitution is a jal co 


the United States. A brief comment upon this last and most futile attempt 


the declaration, it has been 


at consolidation, will suffice. 
In the whole range of the science of politics there is not an expression to 
signification is more fully and universally received than that 





be found whose 
of “Social Compact.” These terms have always been used in a most defi- 


nite sense. They are coéval with the first treatise on the formation of 


society, and have always implied that tacit or avowed consent whereby men 
first associated themselves together as a body politic; to assert, therefore, 


I 
] 

that the Constitution of the United States, which partakes so largely of th 
nature of a treaty between independent States, is based upon the s 
compact, is to disregard ] 

signification of the most common expressions, as tl terms can have no 
place in relation to the Constitution of the United 8 , the people of the 
now United States being at that time already associated by said social com- 
pact into thirteen indep¢ ndent bodies p litic. If these facts 


not obtain, how easy it would be to prove that the social 





plated by our opponents was never formed, there never havi: 
a body politic as the people of the United States, who is said to have 
formed it. 


There does not, nor has ever existed such a body politic as the people o 
the United States. In our next, we shall examine the Constitution itself, 
and see whether we can there find any recognition of this ignis fatuus of 


the consolidationists. Passing over the preamble as sufficiently explained, 


and conceiving that if nothing is to be found in the constitutional organiza 
In 


tion of the government of the United States, which countenances consoli 


tion, other than these expressions, that they are consequently harmless, we 


shall commence a) initio, with the first article of the Constitution, and care 


having the most remote connection with the question 


fully cite every clause 


under consideration. 
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IRVING’S LIFE OF WASHINGTON.* 


for evil or for good, all men and nations are, to a greater or less extent, 
addicted to hero-worship. They have all some particular champion who 
illustrates their ideal, and in whom they see the most flattering points of 





their own character most perfectly and pleasingly exhibited. 

But between American and other hero-worship there is a marked and most 
remarkable discrepancy. We venerate the virtues of the departed, whos: 
work is done, and to whose acts the unalterable seal of death has been affixed : 


to the living we pay respect in proportion to their services and devotion to 


the common good ; but the prudent jealousy of a republic forbids that her 
free citizens should unduly exalt—and, perhaps, by exalting seduce—any 


fallible and ambitious fellow-citizen. 

But France put her neck beneath Napoleon’s heel, because in him she 
found her nature and her aspirations best personified ; while money-grub- 
bing England knelt before Sir Robert Peel, and hailed him king of cotton- 
shops and false economy. 

[In the practical, unostentatious sense of Washington—his powers of com 
bination and retrieval—his unswerving courage and devotion to liberty, 
Americans find the best exemplar of the best and most prominent features 
of American character. Their hero is identified with their history, as much 
in its wild border-warfare with the Indians, as inthat Titan struggle which 
overthrew the power of earth’s then most powerful empire. And not alone 


n war identified ; we find the impress of his calm and majestic intellect still 


stamped upon the Senate and the Council, upon society and individuals. 
The more his character is studied—the more our Columbian youth can be 

led to contemplate the simple habits, single-hearted devotion, and unshrink- 

1 the standard of public 


ing courage of George Washington—the higher wi 
morals rise, the wiser and the purer will be our statesmen, the braver and 
more scientific our commanders. 

Believing this with a faith that fire can not burn out of us, we not only gladly 


} Pr 
i 


but gratefully hail the first volume of such a life by such a writer—a volume 
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complete in itself, though embracing but one third of its hero’s career, to 
wit—the earlier part of Washington’s experience in his expeditions into the 
wilderness against the Indians, and during his campaigns in the Old French 
War. 

It was during this period that the character of the future liberator of his 
ountry was formed; here he learned to endure hardship without com- 
plaint, to rely upon his own resources, to mect a repulse without despair, 
and victory without dangerous exultation. He Jearned to be patient, mode- 
rate, just, and brave. 

Skillfully and genially, with all the charms of facile rhetoric and the lov- 
ing playfulness of his exuberant heart, has the biographer approached his 
work. He is possessed of the first essential to a good biographer—the most 
unlimited admiration and regard for the object of his dissertation. Carlyle 
did not revel more in his picture of the life and character of Cromwell, nor 
Las Cases in his memoirs of Napoleon, than does Irving, “ the old man elo- 
quent,” in his delineation of the Father of his Country—‘ first in peace, 
first in war, and first in the hearts of his fellow-citizens.” 

t would seem that the sage of Sunnyside is endeavoring to make atone- 
ment, in his old age, for that admixture of Anglicism which was the only 
taint that Americans used to notice with regret in his earlier and most bril- 
liant productions. We could claim him as of our soil, and endued with much 
of our country’s genius; but his style, both of composition and thought, 
bore the visible impress of a devotion to Sir Walter Scott; and to the fear 
of the scalping-knives in the hands of the Edinburgh Reviewers, Geoffrey 
Crayon, to a great extent, gave up the traits of his nationality and the more 
permanent fame to be derived from such verbal daguerreotypes as he could 
have taken of native scenes and native men. 

Let us hope that, having made so good a beginning in the present volume 

-by far the most national of all his works—let us hope, we say, that he has 
seen the error of his ways, and that henceforth he is about to make res- 
titution of his genius to his country. 

The second and third volumes of this biography are very shortly to be 
published ; and should they prove as interesting as the first—enriched as it is 
with many a sparkling anecdote, many a wild adventure, and many original 
documents, from proclamations down to Ji//ets dour, now first published— 
we promise to forgive the author for all the genius he might have devoted 
to, but has hitherto withheld from, his country. 
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L855. Factions. 


under which we labor have been erroncously charge ; 
operation of our governments; but it will be found, at th 
same time, that other causes will not alone account for many 
particularly, for that prevailing 
and increasing distrust of public engagements, and alarm fot 
private rights, which are echoed from one end of t 

to the other. These ail be chiefly, if not Ww holy, el ( 
the unsteadiness and injusti whi 


our heaviest misfortunes: and. 
ul 


I inistrations. 
By a faction, I understand a number of citizens, whether 


amounting to a majority or minority of the whole, who are 


united and actuated by some common Impulse of passion or 
. , e 7 . 7 7 4 , 
Ol inter , ad to thie ht of other eitizen OF 10 En 
perman and aggregate interests of the community 
r 4 y ’ e 7 , c 
Chea re two methods of curing the mischiefs of facti 
he one Y removing its cal 3: the other, by contro Y it 
ellec 
mT ’ . ~ 4 4] i f ‘ si = i 4 
uere are again two methods OF removing the causes of fac 
4 ry] ew } so ‘4 
10! | one, by destroying the liberty, which is essential t 
] . ) . © ee 1 
ts existence: the other, by giving to every citizen the sam 
oe : ; eae 
opinions, the same passions, ani 1 the same interests 
eis j ] ae ey ee cae i. 
It could never be more truly said, than of the first remedy. 
thertv is foot whs 
that it was worse than the disease. Liberty is to faction what 


air is to fire, an aliment without which it instantly expires. 


) 34 ] 1 1 , ae 4 ‘ a 1 1 ee ae Soe : 

But ] could not be a less ioly to abolish liberty, Wwnhien Ils 
i a : 

nes taction, thal 


t 


to political life, because it nouris 


1 the annihilation of air, which is essential 

to animal life, because it imparts to fire its destructive agency. 
The second expedient is as impracticable, as the first would 
be unwise. As long as the reason of man continues fallibl 
, ae ae 


IS ¢ Ce} t opinions will b 
formed. As lone asthe connection subsists between his reason 


and his self-love, his opinions and his passions will have 
reciprocal influence on each other; and the former will be 
( bye cts to W hich t] e li tter will attach themselves. The eas 
sity in the faculties of men, from which the rights of property 
originate, is not less an insuperable obstacle to ai 1 uniformity 
of interests. ‘The protection of these faci 8 iS the first object 
of government. Irom the ee of different and unequal 
faculties of acquiring propel , the peeenen of different de 
grees and kinds of property immediately Heeapr and from the 


1 


niu hatin ik linge oe ads senate oe Ws of the respective 
proprietors, ensues a division of the arte into different inter- 


sts and parties, 
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first Pp lace. it is to be remarke “ge iat however smal] 
iblic may be, the representativ 3 must be raised toa 
iin number, in order to guard against the cabals of a few; 





and that ho rever large it may be, they must ted to a 
rtain number, in order to guard against the confusion of a 
multitude Hence the number of re} ntati in the two 
5 no being in proportion to that of the constituents, and 
ng proportionally greatest in the small republic, it follows, 
at if the proportion of fit characters be not less in the large 
han in the small repani », the former will present a greater 
yption, and consequently a greater probability of a fit choice. 
In the next place, as each representative will be chosen by a 
ort r number of citizens in the | rge than in th mall repub- 
lie, it will be more difficult for unworthy candidates to practise 
ith success the wicices arts, by whic ch elections are too often 
‘ried: and the suffrages of he » people being more free, will 
iore likely to centre in men who poss the most attractive 
mer ind the most diffusive and established e] 's 
It must be co ed, that in t!] as in most other cases 
here is a mean, on both sides of which inconveniences will b 
ind to lie. By enlarging too much t number of electors, 
i.render the repr sents ative to little acquainted with all theiz 
al circumstane and | interest ‘ | r ducing it too 
uch, you render him w saeie attached to 1 and too little 
it to comprehend and pursue gr ‘at and national objects. Thi 
Federal Constitution forms a happy combination in this r spect ; 
a and aggregate interest be ing referred to the national. 
low and particul: ar to the State legislatu 
The of] r point of d ifference is, th greater nu nber of citi- 
and extent of te rier y, which may be brought within the 
mp of republican than o ft democratic government; and 
is this en arith ince prit cipal ly which renders factious com 
natior sh to be dreaded in the former, than in the latter 
The sn ‘the society, the fewer probably will be the distinct 
rties pe interests comp sing it: the fewer the distinet par- 
»s and interests, the more frequently will a majority be found 
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Lines to My Baby Asleep. 


Brave Phineas of Iranistan stood, 
Like Gulliver, of ancient Lilliput— 


Received tl 


1,7 
iveu Wi 


et » destined for thy young 
Then begged for quarters—which he haply got 





The Hero of the Woolly Horse looked on, 
When safely ye were caught within the mesh, 
And sat as King of Babylon— 


1 to weich the flesh! 





The capture of the Mermaid, tail(/e) and all! 
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The Ghost of Calvin Edson—starved to death 
WI | this breast-worl » his soul ¢ 
Oh! that the Swedish Nightingale could wing 
Her way across the broad Atlantic flood! 
And in the ear of bashful I um sing 
The plaintive song of “ Babies in the Wood!” 
Alas! this “slaughter of the Innocents 
Out-Herods Herod in its foul design 
And “ Young America,” from this time hence, 
Must be, oh! shame! rated with “ fattened swine. 
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PUAMIESN And fif H2TIONUSH2. i9 


y 1 ) } 
sea ong inbiclpatea V I 1 Ol de reason and 
? aie 7 7 4 } 
cperience, t seed so ona, y sown | \ bolitionists 
, . . 7 
by ! to beal fruit, and he har vest about to athered 
\T l ’ j 

VLAS 3 and tare io} lt ll tl e Kast W ( helm 
St In thie hands of senseless, infurl l Ff ( 3 19n0 

‘ CF 4ha firet nrinein] f law aa rocard]) of the ant) . 
int or tne irs principies OL Jaw as Sige Or the author- 


of the Constitution, the only tie that sons as thi confedera- 

on together in one common bond of ; In Boston 

which boasts ol be ing F the eradle of Libe rty,” the | es 1 qu lar- 

og] id Men,” we see a law passed adiae the 

ithorities of the State in direct cor flict with the provision of 

the Constitution, and the prerogative sof the general government. 
l, 


‘he Jaws are not only forcibly resisted, but the judges perse- 
‘uted for obeying them: the sanctity of the domestic fold has 


1 


| by legislative intrusion ; the decencies of socie ty 
iolated in the persons of innocent and defenseless females ; 
ind the private rights of citizens invaded by legislative and 
unicipal acts, such as the most despotic of Eastern tyrants 
would not dare to impos on his slaves 

The spirit of Purita nism, which, while asserting toleration 


or itself, has at all times been intolerant to others, has again 

vived in its dregs, divested of that piety which is the only 
poor apology for persecution; and what was once the over- 
yrought zeal of sincere conviction, has now become the bas- 


ard progeny of political and sectarian hypocrisy. The “old 
ich had been so lo if a by-word of ridicule, and 
| which the posterity of the Pilorims themselves were 
ishamed, some of them been dug up from the dark dun- 
eon of bic otry, and others will doubtless follow in their train. 
"he forty or fifty wolves in sheep’s clothing who have stolen 
he acs huse ‘tts fol d, W ill doubtless not stop h LC. Th 
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never rest until the State is prostrated at the f ot the 
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82 Puritanism and Abolitionism. ( July 
their inroads on personal rights as those of Ma ie, Massachu 
setts, and New-York, are equally fanatical, and \aisaoel equally 
incompatible with the relations subsisting between the Govern 
ment of the United States and t 
Union. If persisted in, it will be utte rly impossible to pr 
serve this great confe deration of States ie any thing like that 
harmony which is indispensable to their prosperity and peace 
The time will come when, as is often the case in d wnestic lif 
divorce will be the only mornative to p rp ‘tual dissension 
and eternal se paration the only refuge from eternal cei 
The doctrines and practice of Pt ritanism are equally into! 
erant with those of Abolition, both in religion and polities, and 
their present union is perfectly natural. Neither the Puritan 
or the Aboliti onist is content with the e njoyme nt of on own 
freedom of opinion unless he can impose it on others. Ji 
only idea of ‘toleration is dictation; and what he means bi 
liberty of speech seal thought is universal acquiescence in his 
own dogmas. There has never been in practice any othe: 
liberty 1 in Massachusetts, since though theoretically ( very citi- 
zen may have possessed ral rights, and been eligible to civil 
distinctions, we believe we may venture to assert, that never 


¥ 
’ 
1 ae : ea 
he different members of tli 


4 


since the landing of the first Pilgrims, down to the present 
moment, has there been a Roman Catholic elected to any offic 


by the people, or appointed to any responsible situation by the 
government. ‘There may have bec en exceptions with regard to 
Kpiscopalians, and some other den minations of Christians 
from political considerations, ok we apprehend they were ve1 

rare, until the late fusion, which sprinkled the legislature o 


Massachusetts with reverend divines, who, though they neve) 
agreed in one single point of faith, have become miraculousl) 
amalgamated in political doctrines. This old spice of Puritan 
bigotry has contributed to that spiritual pride and clannis| 
egotism, so conspicuous in the descendants of the Pilgrims, an 
which, by an almost irresistible sympathy, connects them t 
gether in all situations and under all circumstances. Yet tl 
New-England hive is always full and always swarming. N¢ 


are found 


class of people are so prone to e mgr ation, and they are fo 

in every part of the United States. But wherever they vo they 
are sure to combine together, and act in concert for the furth 
ance of their own peculiar opinions and inte ‘rests. They havi 
no national feelings, and if they recall with a prou d satisfaction 
the events of the Revolution, it is not so much because it 
ee the independence of the United States, as because 
they claim to have been the great instruments in its attainment 
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‘l'o this day “ the Solid Men of Boston” are decidedly English 
in their affections and antipathies as appears not only from 
their leaders always siding with Great Britain against their 
own country; but from “ne extreme attention they pay to 

rery Englishman in preference to the natives of any other 
country, or even their own ¢ yuntrymen. As an exemplifica- 
tion we ap only revert to the visits of the late Governor- 
General of Canada, which were received with almost equal 
idulation and honors to those which greeted the French 
emperor on a more recent occasion in Great Britain. We are 
sreatly mistak 0, if in the event of a dissolution of the Union 
being accomplished by their patriotic efforts, they will not give 
an additional pr 4 their British sympathies, if not by 
return ing to their early love, at least by seeking her “ protec- 
tion.” Thata ie nt t this ve if moment maturing in 
the same quarter, Is, 1 e think, not the Jeast avail able, not to 
say highly probable, as the views of the Abolition-Puritan 
party are unqu ienilae identical with British policy. Each 
alike reprobates the Constitution and the Union; each is 
equally zealous for the abolition of slavery; and nothing is 
more natural than that both should contemplate a more inti- 
mate union for the attainment of their objects. We h ope the 
1¢ government will be directed that quarter, 
and that it will not forget the famous ae John He nry, 
nd the Hartford Convention. When large masses of Ameri- 


PS ae a 1 Ses : he ae ‘ 
Can Ctl 3; prociaim to the world, t that they consider the Con- 


stitution as “a violation of the law of God and the rights of 


ature,” and denounce it as “a compact with Hell;” when they 
meet in conventions represented from all parts of the United 
States, repeatedly declaring “they wi ( for the 
abolition of slavery; when we see Mr. Charles Sumner, a 
la t -* ‘ } } 
senator of the United States, and as such, under a solemn oath 
“4 ] Sas os Ae onl a 
witnessed by his country and his God, travelling hundreds of 
z } 


niles to attend these meetings, and inculcate sedition and dis- 
loyalty to that Constitution he has sworn to s — and main- 
tain; when we see all this and much more to the same pur- 
ort and end, may we not ask ourselves to what extremes 
ese daring fanatics will not resort for ~ accomplishment of 
an object, which, if they are sincere, must nec nisaiile absorb 
all other considerations? Is there any reason to believe that 
alter having exhausted all the means of declamation, sedition, 
and anarchy, they will not resort to actual treason? It requires 
but one single step more. There is only a hair’s breadth be- 


tween moral and political treason; and the distinction between 


Ys 
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coéperating with a secret enemy, and “giving aid and comfort’ 
to an open one, is not very perceptible in a1 ral, howeve1 
may be in a legal point of view. We therefore repeat—w 


hone the government will keep a wary eye on the “ Solid Me 


f Boston,” as well as the Fill 
Since commencing this article, it has been officially announe 
yy a letter from the British Colonial Secretary to the Canadian 


wuthorities that the government of the mother country is ° 


Dd 
ibusters. 


ing to recognize their independence on certain very easy con- 
ditions. Should they accept this proposition, Canada will | 
laced in an entirely new attitude towards the United State 
AS an independent state. Whether this will t d to aecelerat 


ill to be seen: and 


4 


her progress and increase her power, is st 
is yet doubtful whether that loyal province will not prefer 
present dependent situation. At all events, it is quite certai 
that by means of connecting railroads, and other faci 
intercourse, the interests of Massachusetts and Canada 
become most intimately connected, and a union under certai 
circumstances appears quite probable, as they are both equa 


i 


zealous on the score of abolition, which is paramount to a 


1 : 1 i 7 17 7 1 rt 4 41 

other objects, and both apparently equally loyal. That th 
. + , , ‘ ? . = - Fs S . = 4 ‘. ’ , 
‘mancipation of Canada is a preliminary step towards such 


il 

inion appears a very natural supposition. I 
pursued by the Legislature, and sanctioned a rently by tl 

ople of Massachusetts, is persevered in, there can not be t 
slightest doubt that a separation of the Uni 
and unless the remaining New-England and the adjoin 
Middle States go with Massachusetts, she will stand ‘‘ alone in 
her glory.” It is well, therefore, to throw an anchor ahead, 
and a coalition with independent Canada would be a prud 
precaution should affairs come to a erisis that now appear 


i 
c 
| 
i 


4 
LI 


almost inevitable. ‘There is already a close aflinity betwe 
Canada and Massachusetts. The former ise ely Joyal 
appears by late demonstrations ; and the latter bei horoug! 
abolitionized, is more than half English. ‘There can be n 
doubt that a great majority of the people of Massachusetts, | 
we may trust their own declarations, had ra 
constitution than that of the United States, which is “a cor 
pact with Hell,” “a gross violation of the law of God and t 


rights of nature,” or that they will rally under any gover 
that would aid in abolishing slavery in the Southern Stat 


’ 


That they should plot treason by becoming the allies, the cat 


eaten ] ne saal tats Mie Ka la 
paws, and the tools of any foreign power w 
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hoists the black flag and sails in the same latitude, is a natu 
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premonitory sympton it announce 

out of the pestilence. We, therefore, respect: 
commend the government of the United States 
iry eye on the “Solid Men of Boston.” Suspicion 
1 we have to do with fanatics and hypocrites 

} ter than an uima 1, the ( l . cheat: and 

) I 1 ) p onle have alre ly ne clearly 
will pat nothi Those who have already 

r patriotism to a dogma, will not | tate to throw 
into the bargain If the reall believ that 
in for which there o atonement but 

n a loan ition ‘ d p' tical and 

f they sincerely believe t the attainment of 
luty to God and their fellow-men, and that 
le evils will be more than « terbalaneed by 
1 ult a Vy can not consel tl ly st p short 
lif they are only hypocrites, adopting the 
inthropy to disguise their real purposes, there is 
e. ‘lhe madman may come to his sense the 
cism may burn out, and the enthusiasm of youth 
the experience and caution of age: but the dis- 
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Elise. 


EvIsE! Elise! my own Elise! 

Between our paths a gulf is flowing; 
Not ours to wander where we please, 

And pluck the fruits around us growing ; 
Not ours the dews of love to feel, 

On bleak, unyielding bosoms wasted ! 
And Custom, with his iron heel, 


Hath crushed each rising hope we tasted. 


Elise! E 





»! my own Elise! 





From thee, even thee, this heart was shrouded, 


And bore its secret agonies 
With smiling lip and brow unclouded ; 

But now, O God! the chain is broke; 
Thine own, thine only, thine for ever, 


I bow my neck to ission’s yoke, 


And all the ties of earth dissever. 


Elise! beyond the Atlantic’s wave, 
Far from the cold world, could we wander, 


There gently journey to the grave, 


W iile tim bu nad our } SO 3 fe I 
O heavenly dream! Say, is’t a dream 
That ever haunts me, sleeping, waking— 





y's stream, 
Too richly hued, too quickly breaking 
Say, ist a dream? With thee remains 
The power to hallow or deface it; 
Thou wast not made for the world’s chains; 
And a new 7 tth—'tis thine to trace it. 
Elise! Elise! you know me not: 
Save thine, on earth my heart is lon ly ; 
And once abroad, the past forgot, 
I'd live with thee and for thee only. 
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\ By A } of ‘Wild J Scen \ ] Dd. Ap- 
& ¢ 
V ( fess that n its presen pli ition, tl sub-title of ‘‘An American Pic- 
mn “lus. We began to fear we were about pe ¢ some ter- 
tal scowling Jesuit, who, after murdering three heretic heroines who 
1 to i to his faith, ind up his villainy by suborning » whole army 
United § s to arrest the President, and proclaim in his ad Pope Pius 
N Suy ie Pr and Pontiff of our once free land. But n we remem- 
i lelightful hours we had passed over “ Wild W 1 Scenes,” and so 
t courage and dipped timorously into chapter on “Oh! what a change 
t I my friends is either Hamlet or Jere my Diddler « L. We found 
f suspected logical polities a vast mine of the m nt humor and 
stic wit. Many a il shaft winged its way through every g 1d dia- 
l put and driven ne to the mark, not ie W pois ned by 
ra rtisal Th } rits of the natives i photo- 
d 10 c recogniz Ln love and 
ad fas therein 
; l f St. I De Loyola. By F I ] of the 
J 7! ; A I M -¥ Kad, 
the } nt moment, when the a and pi ple t Jesuits give such 
pret led alarm to the ar t youth of Protestant A ( not but 
» go back to tl int hea this theolo ‘ and con- 
ed rations, Ut! ( 3 1 the acl LO" la, the 
| 1 the builder up of this m D il organizat N viewing him 
an adventurer, his life would make one of t st romantic 
l; a tw nding the pious zeal with r Bartoli 
» envel his every a 1 in some religious motive ilous revela- 
ugh proud, am us, isolated, disappointed man ft, to make us 
ly interested in the struggles and privations, the want i jealousies 
yught his way toa position in which his ! 1 the neck 
<ing id his hand steadfastly, though in seer W d ider- 
{ V at [lis 3, indeed, tl tro usti ns : 
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tains rates of duties payable on goods, wares, and merchat 


United States from and after the first day of December, 1 


circulars and decisions of the Treasury Department, in r 
the revenues; together with tables of foreign weights, 1 

duced to the standard of our own country, and all the form 
lations of our commercial statutes. As a book of refer 


worth three times its cost. 


Blanche Deerwood, a Tale of Modern Life, is the title of 
from the press of Bunee & Brother, 126 Nassau strect. 1 
enough of love, romance, and desperation to attract the 
of readers, is laid at our own door; and the reader is 


unid the highlands of a nameless but probably near riv 





looked about him, he is permitted to lift the veil from n 
trigue, hope, and despair. Some of the characters are fin 
the scenes well painted. We have no idea who the autl 


to have been written by one not three score and ten, | 


perimental basis to support the adornments of the tal 
of the author appears to have been subject to considerati 


ide, the work is not without merit, and will compare favor 





An English Woman in Russia. Impressions of the S 
Russians at Home, by a Lady ten years’ re 





a work just re-published by Scribner. The volume cont 
tions, and a vast amount of interesting and curious informat 


who tells what she has seen and heard. The work has ha 


popularity on the other side of the water, and is of a charact 


success here. 
Ernest Grey; or, the Sins of Society. A Story of New-} 
vell, with siz fine illustrations 1 / M Lenan. Ni ) 


street. 1855. 
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WE have seldom been so much pleased, and at the same ti ) much pained, as 
vhile perusing this too true picture of New-York life. We found t portraits of 
that class of much-imposed upon, patiently-enduring needlewon dr with a 
master pen, ¢ the story of their wrongs told by one who evid y feels all the 
<indliness of a sist rT. We earnestly hope the book ma I } aders 

wr it can not fail to awaken, in favor of that unfortunate cl a ition to 
rhich a long and patient endurance of suffering has fully entitled them. 

Not the least interesting part of this delightful and instructive book, we consider 


the passages devoted to the system of prison discipline. W 


and kind-heartedness of a true woman, the authoress sets f 


to be done before our prisons become institutions for the re 


punishment of the criminal. As it is our intention again 1 
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onnection with the subject of prison discipline, we shall 


urselves to this short notice 


ith all the earnestness 
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